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The Insular Pacific 


ETHNIC FUGUE AND COUNTERPOINT 
By E. S. CraicHttt HAaNnpy 


Wit the exception of temperate New Zealand and sub- 

temperate Hawaii, the island world of the Pacific lies 
wholly within the tropics; and without exception all the 
islands of this world were, prior to European contact, inhab- 
ited solely by races bred in the tropics for millenia, folk 
capable of thriving in lowland temperatures and humidities 
in which the light-skinned races of temperate Europe may by 
careful living exist quite healthily and happily, but where 
they probably will never, without infiltration of native blood, 
flourish. In the larger islands, like Luzon, New Guinea, and 
Java, there are upland regions with temperate climatic condi- 
tions where whites might thrive. Temperate New Zealand is 
eminently suited to the development of a hardy Caucasian 
stock; and Hawaii, whose coasts are sub-tropical while its 
uplands are temperate, is giving evidence of capability of 
nurturing superior Caucasian types. It is not, however, these 
isolated island groups, nor the secluded uplands of Malaysia, 
but the rich lowlands and seaports of the great islands 
between Asia and Australia that are destined to become the 
centers of a vast and intensive tropical agriculture and com- 
merce, the areas of dense populations. It requires no scien- 
tific acumen to see that the destiny of these lands is to be 
peopled and developed by dusky and brunet humanity in the 
future as in the past. 

What types of men will make up the masses of humanity 
in these sea-girt, rich-soiled lands? One may venture the guess 
that nature will select the fittest farmers, fishers and sailors as 
breeders of Pacific Island posterity. 

What biological materials has Nature to select from in 
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breeding this posterity? The racial composition of Insular 
Pacific humanity may best be reviewed by tracing backward 
the steps by which it has been created. 


THE RACIAL FUGUE 


[N the racial history of the Pacific, the latest comers are 

Europeans and Americans. With intensified commerce, the 
growth of cities, civil and mining engineering, and industrial- 
ized agriculture, it is to be expected that the proportion of this 
stock will continue to be augmented and that there will be a 
steadily increasing inoculation of the native races with its 
blood strains. After only three centuries, the part-whites are 
physically an important element, and socially paramount 
factors, in both the Philippines and Java. 

For a much longer period, probably two thousand years, 
South Chinese bent on trade have been filtering into Malaysia; 
and, since Euro-American commerce opened the way, Can- 
tonese emigrants have sailed in steady streams to every corner 
of the Pacific, as laborers and traders, settling permanently in 
many instances, and in a majority of cases until fairly recently, 
taking unto themselves native wives. The South-Chinese 
strain may, therefore, be taken as a factor of major importance 
for the future. 

In the course of many centuries of trade, followed by the 
spread of Islam, a small infusion of Arab blood has entered 
western Malaysia. And in addition to these historic intrusions 
of North European, Mediterranean and Chinese strains, the 
populations of the Dutch East Indies have absorbed an 
unknown quantity of Indian blood in the course of the 
millenium between 500 and 1500 A. D., when Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, and commerce with India, were bringing 
Indian missionaries, craftsmen and traders. 

Of the peoples indigenous to the Pacific when Europeans 
first entered the scene, the latest comers were the Malays, a 
round-headed, yellow-brown people closely allied to the 
population of south China racially, but speaking languages 
quite unrelated to Chinese. At some time considerably ante- 
dating the spread of Brahmanism and Buddhism out of India, 
in other words, in the centuries just prior to the Christian era, 
the Malays were established in Sumatra, Java and Borneo, 
and on the mainland of Southeast Asia, and thence in the 
course of time they spread to the Philippines, along the 
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coasts of New Guinea, ultimately penetrating eastward to the 
far-flung islands of Polynesia and southwestward to Mada- 
gascar. The more advanced natives of Sumatra, like the 
Meangkabau, the mass of the population of Indianized and 
Mohammedanized Java, and the great coastal and lowland 
populations of the Philippines, like Tagalog, Visayan and 
Ilocano, are all Malays in race and in speech. This is a great 
seafaring race, and one also capable of wresting from others 
and developing intensively rich agricultural lands. Beyond 
Malaysia they have penetrated Micronesia, Melanesia and 
Polynesia, assuming in these regions as elsewhere a dominant 
role biologically and culturally. But they were late comers in 
Polynesia. 

More or less amalgamated with the Malays is an older 
closely related proto-Malay stock, sometimes called Indo- 
nesian. That this was a distinct and earlier breed is proven 
by the fact that its traits are marked in isolated tribes like the 
Dyaks in Borneo, the Igorots in Luzon, and the Battaks in 
Sumatra. This stock seems not to have ventured into the South 
Pacific. It is Mongoloid like the Malay, but of a less refined 
type; but in Java and the Philippines and the intervening 
islands it is so thoroughly amalgamated with the later Malays 
as practically to constitute, with them, a single racial stratum 
that may be termed the Malaysian Mongoloid strain. One 
may confidently predict that this strain will continue to 
constitute the human subsoil of the future population of 
Malaysia, whatever additional surface deposits of white, Chi- 
nese or Indian elements may overlay it or change its composi- 
tion. 

This Malaysian Mongoloid strain certainly came from the 
Asiatic mainland, in two waves, the Indonesians or proto- 
Malays first, by way of Indo-China, Sumatra and Java prob- 
ably; and the Malays later, sailing overseas from South China 
and Indo-China. 


ACK behind the Malaysian Mongoloids lies another race 
of entirely different affiliations, which in the dim vistas of 
prehistory came down out of Central Asia, a tall, ruddy, long- 
headed, wavy-haired people, closely related to the North 
European type, but with some Mediterranean traits. These 
we may term the Polynesian Caucasoids. This race must have 
entered Oceania in prehistoric times via Southeast Asia, Su- 
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matra and Java, or by way of China, Formosa and Luzon; or 
perhaps by both routes. Its biological impress is discernible 
in Tibet, Indo-China, South China, Japan, Luzon, Borneo, 
Java, Sumatra, and on the coasts of New Guinea. Like its 
Aryan Indian, Iranian, Mediterranean and Nordic congeners, 
this was a race of explorers and pioneers. And like the Medi- 
terraneans and Nordics they were seamen. Apparently shun- 
ning the islands of blacks, and Australia, they sailed out into 
the scattered atolls of Micronesia, and explored and settled 
the near and the distant archipelagos of Polynesia. Polynesian 
ethnologists in general are of the opinion that these were the 
first Polynesians, but certain American and European ethnolo- 
gists take the position that the South Pacific had already 
Negroid populations when these fair-skinned sea-rovers first 
beached their vessels on the shores of South Sea islands. The 
most difficult thing to explain about these Polynesian Caucas- 
oids is the fact that they seem to have brought to Polynesia a 
speech related not to the Indo-European languages, but to 
Malayan. Did the later Malays adopt their speech, or did 
conquering Malays impose their tongue on their Caucasoid 
predecessors? 

In Indonesia the tall, long-headed Negroes, who today 
largely make up the populations of the Melanesian Islands, 
undoubtedly preceded both Polynesian Caucasoids and 
Malaysian Mongoloids, but they must have been largely exter- 
minated or driven out, rather than absorbed, for they have left 
only minor traces of their traits in the existing populations. 
The same would hold true of Polynesia if it is a fact that there 
was an ancient population of Negroes. It seems more probable, 
however, that in these islands of the Eastern and Southern 
Pacific such traces of Negro admixture as exist—and they do 
exist in varying degrees in every part of Polynesia—are due 
to elements picked up in early migrations or recent intrusions 
and infiltrations from neighboring Melanesian islands. Be 
that as it may, this Negro race fetained its mastery of the vast 
island of New Guinea, despite coastal incursions of Mongo- 
loids and Caucasoids and recent intrusions of Polynesians; 
and from New Guinea they overflowed into Northern Aus- 
tralia and the great archipelagos and islands northeast and 
east of Australia, as far as Fiji. Many of the interior tribes of 
these Papuans and Melanesians, as they are classified accord- 
ing to whether they speak Papuan or Melanesian languages, 
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are sO primitive and backward in their culture that it is 
probable that they are destined slowly to become extinct or to 
be absorbed into more advanced neighboring peoples. Many 
coastal and river people in Melanesia, however, are capable, 
with further assimilation of brown, yellow and white elements 
through miscegenation, of entering more and more fully, as 
laborers, planters, fishers and sailors into the activities of the 
modern and future Melanesian world. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the Negroes are destined to contribute the main 
blood stream for the Melanesian stock of the future, a blood 
stream into which will continue to percolate, in slowly rising 
volume, Mongoloid and Caucasoid strains. 


6 iresiane still remain to be considered, in the racial founda- 

tions of the Pacific, two strata underlying all the others, 
but these may be passed over with the briefest mention, for 
they have little to contribute to posterity—they are but linger- 
ing vestiges, archaic specimens of antiquated humanity. 
Throughout Oceania there exist evidences of the presence of 
Australoid traits. It is therefore evident that this very ancient 
stock, found today in relatively pure archaic form in central 
and south Australia, and in the hills of Ceylon and south 
India, which is possibly related to the Java ape man (Pithe- 
canthropus erectus), and which some believe to be a proto- 
Caucasoid type, was once spread throughout South Asia and 
Australia and the intervening lands. 

Finally, the tiny round-headed Negroids who survive in 
the “Little Blacks” (Negrito) of Luzon and the Tapiro pyg- 
mies of interior New Guinea, must also be vestiges of a very 
early stratum—in fact these little folk, with stature ranging 
between four and five feet, whose speech and customs are 
apparently wholly borrowed from superior neighbors, are 
perhaps the most primitive living human beings. 

Certain geographic and geological factors are intimately 
related to the racial history of this region. Sumatra, Java and 
Borneo rest on a shelf of the Asiatic mainland with which, in 
the glacial period, they formed a continuous land area. Con- 
sequently the flora and fauna of these islands are south Asiatic. 
On the other hand, the immense island of New Guinea rests 
on the continental shelf of Australia, and botanically and 
zodlogically New Guinea is Australian. In view of these 
fundamental relationships, it is most interesting and significant 
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that racially and culturally Sumatra, Java and Borneo are dis- 
tinctly South Asiatic, while New Guinea, though contiguous 
to western Malaysia, is allied racially and culturally with 
Australia. 

This sweeping view of racial history in the Pacific Islands 
brings home one highly significant fact. Race mixture js 
throughout this region, which is already inhabited by nearly 
a hundred million human souls and will some day support five 
times that number, not a question or problem—miscegenation 
is the process by which through millenia South Asiatic, 
Malaysian and Oceanic humanity has been evolved, and by 
which the masses of Pacific posterity will most surely continue 
to be bred. Studies, like those in Hawaii under Dr. Shapiro, 
concerned with evaluating and testing particular blends, are 
highly significant and valuable. But, so far as the Pacific 
masses are concerned, discussion of the absolute merits of race 
mixture as against pure race integrity is as valueless as would 
be the consideration of the value of a beef diet as compared 
with a fish diet for a people who have, and will continue to 
have, a wholly fish diet. 


CULTURAL COUNTERPOINT 


"THE racial fugue reveals but half the story of the composi- 

tion of Pacific humanity. From South Asia to Australia 
and the uttermost islands of the eastern Pacific extends a vast 
field of culture fusion that has been in process since dim ages 
of prehistory when, in successive eras, Oceanic Negroids, Poly- 
sesian Caucasoids, and Malaysian Mongoloids have conflicted 
and commingled. Just as the Mediterranean has been from 
the Neolithic period to our own day a great enclosed sea 
round which civilizations have arisen, cross-fertilized each 
other, flourished, faded and grown again, so the China Sea has 
been from prehistoric times a broad land-locked sea round 
whose shores cultures have been waxing and waning, and 
across whose waters have passed continuous streams of traffic 
carrying the fructifying influences of racial and cultural inter- 
action. In the future, it seems, the far vaster Pacific Basin 
and its contiguous areas, covering a third of the globe and 
harboring over two-thirds of the human race, is destined to 
become the “middle-sea” of the world, round which and over 
which a stupendous human drama will be enacted in suc- 
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cessive scenes of crisis and concord, or a progression through 
conflict and collaboration. 

The full sense of the cultural process in the Pacific is 
realized only through a bird’s-eye view of all the streams and 
pools of civilization that are contributing to culture as it exists 
today. 

That which has gone out from Europe into the Pacific, 
directly or by way of the Americas’ in the period of explora- 
tion and commercial and colonial expansion, may be termed 
Europeanism. Commencing with articles of trade—firearms, 
tools, cloth, liquor, and baubles—the wave of world expansion 
was soon also carrying church and Bible, conceptions of 
morality and law, administrative practices, principles of 
exchange, credit, moneys—all the mechanisms of European 
society, polity and commerce. The first contacts brought new 
diseases, and with the settlement of whites, European architec- 
tural forms, habits of dress, eating, recreation, speech, modes 
of education, transportation and communication became estab- 
lished. Industrialized exploitation of natural resources and 
agriculture, shipping and colonial government soon domi- 
nated the Pacific world. The effect of all this on indigenous 
communities and cultures has been continuous from the begin- 
ning—in some cases, as in Polynesia and parts of Melanesia, 
it was immediate, and disastrous to native populations; in 
other cases, the process was slower in proportion to the con- 
servatism and stability of the local communities and tempera- 
ment. But everywhere there came a gradual substitution of 
foreign goods and techniques for the indigenous, with conse- 
quent disruption of local industry and economy, an intensifica- 
tion of commerce and breaking down of walls of isolation, a 
disruption and disintegration of traditional communities and a 
decadence of inherited usages often accompanied by demorali- 
zation of character if the change was too rapid; and a spirit 
of imitativeness. The Malay peoples in Java and the Philip- 
pines have been subjected to this process for three centuries; 
Polynesians and Micronesians for half that time; Melanesians 
for a lesser period, some not at all—there are parts of New 
Guinea still unexplored. 


AR more intensive has this process become since old Euro- 
peanism was superseded by mechanical modernism, with 
its printing presses and sewing machines, automobiles, air- 
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planes, telephone, telegraph and wireless, phonographs and 
motion pictures, tinned oil and food products, and system. 
atized and competitive finance, industry and commerce, carry- 
ing in its wake a backwash of social upheaval and political 
unrest. Mechanical modernism is spreading its commercial 
tentacles throughout the network of already established trade. 
seeking and creating consumers along the sea ways leading to 
the thousands of islands and settlements, as well as to the ports 
that give access to the interior of the great lands of Malaysia 
and Melanesia. Some think that indigenous institutions are 
destined quickly to vanish before this latest cultural tidal 
wave, but students of civilization and folk cultures believe 
that the roots of native mentality and custom are embedded so 
deep in environment and tradition that they will not be torn 
up and swept away even by the holocaust of competitive world 
commerce. The influence on native mores of this strictly mate- 
rial phase of world expansion is likely to be far less deep and 
disruptive than the missionary movement of the 18th and 19th 
centuries. 

It is impossible now to evaluate in terms of perpetuity the 
worth of Europeanism and modernism. Materially the new 
era has come to stay, of course, to adapt itself and to develop. 
Whether the Malaysian and Oceanic Asiatics and the Melan- 
esian Negroes will live an organized systematic life where they 
are not compelled to do so by foreigners is doubtful. As to 
governmental institutions, law, morality, religion and educa- 
tion—who can predict the permanence in far countries of that 
which in Europe and America is so rapidly changing before 
our eyes? 

In Malaysia, European commerce was preceded by Arab- 
ian trade, Christianity by Islam. Centuries before Mohammed 
was born, Arab merchants were sailing their rakish dhows to 
India, Sumatra, Java, Indo-China and China. But it was not 
until this great race of traders was fired by the spirit of Islam 
that they and their Hindu converts, following the old trade 
routes with the Koran and the sword, swept Indian religion 
out of Sumatra and Java. Majapahit, the last of the Indian- 
ized civilizations in Java, fell before Islam in the 15th century 
and the nobility and priesthood of this last Malaysian empire 
took refuge on the little island of Bali, where their descend- 
ants still cling to the colorful ritualism and art that their 
ancestors derived mainly from India. The Mohammedan 
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thrust into Malaysia swept eastwards to the Philippines late 
in the 14th Century, where its culture and spirit are felt today 
in the untameable Moros, who are Islamic Malays. 

Certainly Mohammedanism has brought elements of cul- 
ture that are destined to continue to play their role among the 
groups already affected. Psychologically, Islam is a strong 
and unifying faith. The universality of the doctrine, the read- 
ing of the Koran, and pilgrimage to Mecca all served to open 
horizons previously limited to tribal and communal bound- 
aries. But unfortunately the violent sectarianism of the faith, 
from which it draws half its strength, is a negative and in a 
large sense an antisocial factor that stands as an obstacle in 
the way of progress. Politically, the sultanates, and socially 
the mosques with their schools and congregations, have been 
potent forces, and will doubtless long continue to be so. The 
Mohammedans will continue to be traders and proselytizers— 
the faith is spreading along the roads of traffic in Africa; it 
may be expected to continue to do likewise in Malaysia. Intel- 
lectually, Mohammedanism is the vehicle of mental and emo- 
tional discipline and of a degree of culture which diminishes 
in proportion to distance from Mecca and Cairo. On the 
material side, wherever Mohammedanism goes, skillful and 
artistic metal craft in steel and brass, and weaving, are found, 
as well as shipbuilding and a genius for water and land trans- 
portation. 


"THE degree to which China has influenced Malaysia cul- 

turally has never yet been determined in any general way, 
but in certain aspects of Malaysian life this influence is very 
considerable, as is evidenced, for example, in the use of gongs 
by Javanese and Balinese orchestras and in the shadow-play 
drama. China, Sumatra, Java, Borneo and the Philippines 
have had commercial intercourse since the dawn of history. 
In the course of two millenia this must have greatly affected 
native life. In the Philippines, the highly civilized Tagalog 
are quite Chinese in their culture; and in Borneo and the 
Celebes South Chinese racial and cultural influences are 
strongly in evidence. 

Much more clearly delineated is the role Indian civiliza- 
tion has played in Indonesia and beyond. Brahmanical and 
Buddhistic dynasties arising out of commercial and missionary 
enterprise, with all their complex industrial, social, ethical 
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and religious accompaniments, ruled Java and Sumatra from 
early in the Christian era to the ascendance of Islam, creating 
powerful kingdoms and vast empires, one of which, Sri Vijaya 
on Sumatra included at one time or another in its domain 
parts of India, Indo-China and all of western and middle 
Malaysia. These dynasties are now but historic memories, 
but still the culture of civilized western Malaysia is largely 
Indian. The rich mythology, the colorful literature and 
drama, plastic and graphic arts, dyed battik and woven tkat, 
the jeweler’s art and the builder’s craft, all attest the power 
of Indian thought and culture to stimulate and perpetuate 
itself in the talent, imagination and artistic genius of the 
Malay peoples. To an unknown degree Indian civilization 
has affected the Philippines; and it did not stop there, but 
passed eastward to the very limits of Polynesia and southward 
into Melanesia, and there, as in Malaysia, it left its indelible 
impress on native life. 

Underneath all these historic overlays are innumerable 
indigenous traditional cultures of autochthonous tribes and 
communities, many elements of which—family and communal 
relationships and codes, land and agricultural systems, means 
of livelihood and modes of life—are so integrated with envir- 
onment and so embedded in native mentality and tradition 
that, though they may be modified, they cannot and will not 
die, short of the extinction of the peoples themselves. In 
addition, there are highly developed arts and crafts, such as 
the many schools of wood carving in all parts of Oceania and 
Malaysia, mat and basket plaiting, cloth and pottery making, 
house and boat building, which deserve to survive, and may, 
with wise protection, utilization and adaptation to progressive 
needs, continue their steady evolutions toward functional 
perfection. 


WE ARE today in the midst of this vast human composition 

of progressing racial fugue and cultural counterpoint. 
What the finale will be, no man can predict. But this can be 
said: that, as intensification of tempo and crescendo of move- 
ment rise toward a climax in the near future, whether a mean- 
ingless and discordant cacophony or a grand symphony of life 
shall result, depends wholly on intelligent and far-sighted 
leadership and planning by the elect of all races, acting in 
collaboration and mutual sympathy. 


The Pacific and the International 
Labor Organization 


By Francis G. WILson 


UST as the League of Nations has faced some of its most 

trying problems in the Pacific, so the aspiration of the 
International Labor Organization to be truly universal de- 
pends in a large degree on the countries of the Pacific rim. 
The states and nationalities in the important present-day pan- 
Pacific movement are not antagonistic toward the Geneva 
theatre of labor discussion and action, but there are a number 
of problems of political, economic, and social character which 
are difficult to fit completely into the scheme drawn up by the 
Peace Conference and made Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Some of these problems are not peculiar to the 
Pacific, having implications as to the Western European 
scene; and others which are peculiarly Pacific involve in some 
degree all countries of Asiatic civilization. The widest con- 
trasts of races, of civilizations, and social and economic condi- 
tions are found in the Pacific area. Not only are there the 
highest standards of living for workers, but the lowest; not 
only the most highly developed industrialism but the most 
primitive.’ 

NATURE OF THE PACIFIC PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


"THE international labor movement, which began during 

the early part of the nineteenth century, has been from its 
inception largely a European movement. It arose because of 
the unfortunate conditions of labor in the industrial countries 
of Europe, and on the theory that by international action 
improvements in the conditions of labor might be removed 
from the field of international economic competition. From 
the days of Robert Owen to the present, the international 
labor movement, whether official or unofficial, has had a 


*The International Labor Organization as organized under Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles is composed of an annual Conference consisting of two govern- 
ment delegates, and one employers’ and one workers’ delegate from each member of 
the Organization; a Governing Body composed of twelve government representatives 
(eight from the countries of chief industrial importance), and six employers’ and six 
workers’ delegates; and an International Labor Office located in Geneva. The Labor 
Section is included in the other Treaties of Peace negotiated by the Peace Conference 
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predominantly European slant. The importance of the Pa- 
cific in world affairs has demanded a re-orientation of view- 
point which has been very difficult for Western governments, 
trade union leaders and employers. The Treaties of Peace 
require that the Organization shall be universal, but the ten- 
dency toward regionalism is ever-present. The conflict be- 
tween these two tendencies is particularly important in the 
relations of the Pacific countries with the Organization, for, 
on the one hand, the Western countries feel that industrial 
countries in the East should accept advanced labor standards, 
and, on the other hand, the East wants a full participation in 
the work of the Organization but feels that it cannot maintain 
the same body of social legislation as in the West. 

The range and complexity of the international labor prob- 
lems of the Pacific is seldom viewed in anything like its 
totality, if indeed it could be. The two chief non-members of 
the League of Nations and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, the United States and Russia, are Pacific powers. This 
may make it difficult for the industrial countries of the Pacific 
to accept the legislative standards of labor protection estab- 
lished by the Labor Organization.2 The most important 
federal states which are members of the Organization are 
Pacific countries: Canada and Australia. The United States 
would, upon joining the Organization, add complexity to the 
federal problem, which nearly wrecked the negotiations at 
Paris preceding the formation of the International Labor 
Organization.* According to Part XIII a federal government, 
where the constitution so demands, is allowed to treat a draft 
convention of the Labor Organization, requiring formal rati- 
fication, as a recommendation, which in turn does not require 
international ratification. So far only Canada and Australia 


* The Japanese employers’ delegate in the Twelfth Session of the Labor Confer- 
ence, in justification of Japanese non-ratification of conventions, pointed to the fact 
that all of Japan’s important industrial neighbors were taking no part in the Organi- 
zation, including in his statement not only the United States and Russia, but also 
China. See International Labor Conference (ILC) Final Record, 1929 (12th), p. 198. 
See also ILC, Final Record, 1930 (14th), p. 179, where a Japanese government repre- 
sentative presumes that if there are any regional interests in the Pacific it is because 
certain countries in that region do not belong to the Organization. He declared that 
as long as the United States and Russia are out of the Organization there will be 
strong grounds for claiming special regional interests. 

* This statement is not an attempt to minimize the enormous political importance 
of the United States in the Pacific Area, which importance has a significant bearing 
upon the course of Pacific economic history. See F. G. Wilson, “International Labor 
Relations of Federal Governments,” The Southwestern Political and Social Science 
Quarterly, September, 1929. 
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have made any extensive use of this privilege, but the fact 
that these countries have marked Pacific interests may in the 
future handicap the efforts of the Organization to secure in 
the Pacific a measure of uniformity in labor conditions. Nor 
can it be forgotten that Latin America has large potential 
stakes in the Pacific area, though up to the present the work 
of the Organization in the Pacific has not been influenced by 
Latin American interests. 


T= problem of native labor, in colonies especially, con- 
cerning which the Organization has been developing a 
program for several years, involves the Pacific area as well as 
such countries as India and the native states. The ratification 
of the convention prohibiting forced or compulsory labor, 
adopted by the Labor Conference in 1930, will signify a clear 
development of attitude toward the Pacific of certain colonial 
powers, though this problem is by no means limited to Asia 
(particularly Indo-China), as it involves to an even greater 
extent the use of forced labor in Africa. It is probably true 
that the countries of the Pacific will not be willing to under- 
take the execution of labor conventions until colonial powers 
and those holding Oriental concessions are willing to grant 
protection to native and Asiatic labor over which they have 
control. 

However, the problem of the Pacific as far as the Organi- 
zation is concerned is primarily the problem of China and 
Japan. Powers, such as Siam, which are not highly industrial- 
ized and which are not factors in international competition 
do not constitute a serious exception to the standards of inter- 
national labor protection. But such is not the case with the 
two great Oriental powers. Both are industrially important, 
and both have huge aggregations of industrial labor which, 
from the viewpoint of Part XIII, deserve the “humane condi- 
tions of labor” for which the League of Nations system stands. 
If the Labor Organization can succeed in influencing labor 
policy in these two countries, its problem of the Pacific will 
be solved. The labor standards of Canada, the United States, 
and Australia, are high for the most part; and even if the 
federal states are non-members or cannot ratify, they represent 
in sum much of the protection to labor which the Treaty of 
Peace demands. Hence, their effectiveness in international 
competition does not depend on the exploitation of relatively 
poorly paid labor. 
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CHINA AND ParT XIII OF THE TREATY OF PEACE 


CHINA played no part in the drafting of Part XIII of the 

Treaty of Versailles; she has ratified few conventions; and 
only in recent years has she sent a complete delegation to the 
International Labor Conference.’ This does not imply that 
China has not been an important member of the Organization, 
or that the Chinese governments have considered it of no 
interest. Delegates from China to the Labor Conference have 
been somewhat preoccupied with the political problems of the 
international concessions and settlements, which, from their 
standpoint, have prevented the development of Chinese labor 
protection because of the lower standards in the foreign 
industrial areas. Repeatedly in the Labor Conference such 
claims have been advanced and listened to. China has found 
in the Labor Conference, just as she has found in the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations, a reluctant forum from which 
she can point out the inequalities of the treaty régime. Gener- 
ally speaking, this is the fundamental role she has played in 
the Conference; it has been an instrument by which she is able 
to call to the attention of the labor of Europe, especially, the 
injustices the Western powers have imposed on Chinese work- 
ing people.® 

The triple démisme of Sun Yat-sen is wholly compatible 
with the program laid down in the Preamble to Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles. The “principle of livelihood” not 
only involves the national protection of the people and the 
workers, but also reasonable internationalism based on equal- 
ity in codperation. Nationalistic China has nothing to fear 
from the program of the Geneva constitution of labor, for its 
objectives are in substance the social objectives laid down by 
Dr. Sun. An organized China making a serious effort to carry 
out the Three People’s Principles will inevitably be driven to 


“The first complete Chinese delegation, i.e., two government delegates and one 
employers’ and one workers’ delegate, was sent in 1929 to the Twelfth Session of the 
International Labor Conference. It is interesting to note that the Conference had for 
the first time the discussion of forced labor on its agenda at this Session. In general 
the Chinese policy has been to send government delegates only. 

°A particularly strong protest was made in the 1931 Conference by the Chinese 
workers’ delegate who asserted, among other things, that while China allowed free- 
dom of association and had protective factory legislation, the foreign capitalists 
recognized neither the freedom of association nor Chinese factory legislation. ILC, 
Provisional Record, 1931 (15th), No. XIII, pp. 191-192. See also ILC, Final Record, 
1929 (12th), p. 620. It might be observed that Indian representatives have shown an 
increasing tendency toward regarding the Conference as a place for the discussion of 
political issues. 
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codperation with the International Labor Organization. This 
effective codperation with Geneva, toward which Geneva 
looks with the same eagerness as the Chinese nationalist-lib- 
erals, is, however, for the future rather than the present. 


N MARCH, 1929, the Director of the International Labor 

Office, Mr. Albert Thomas, reported to the Governing 
Body on his recent trip to the Far East. In his report he 
noted the failure in 1923 of the Chinese government to secure 
the enforcement of its provisional factory legislation, espe- 
cially when the Chinese attempted to obtain enforcement in 
the concessions. Renewed efforts of the Chinese in 1928 to 
enact factory legislation, after the triumph of the Nationalist 
government, resulted in new and advanced legislation. The 
Director in fact warned the Chinese against a too ambitious 
program and pointed out the need of a personnel trained in 
labor administration. However, he offered ample encourage- 
ment to the Chinese both as to their program of labor legisla- 
tion and to the beginnings of a genuine trade union movement 
which he observed. In part as a result of the suggestions of 
the Director, the Chinese government asked in February, 
1931, that an International Labor Office mission on the estab- 
lishment of a factory inspectorate be sent to China. This 
invitation was accepted by the Governing Body in April, 
1931, and the mission was sent. The mission reported to the 
Governing Body on its work in China in January, 1932. 
During the discussion of the report the Japanese government 
representative on the Governing Body congratulated China on 
its progress in labor legislation and hoped that the latter 
would use Japanese industrial experience and legislation as a 
guide to its future progress in labor protection. 

The willingness of the Chinese to profit by the research of 
the International Labor Office in industrial matters offers the 
Office an opportunity to assist in preventing the progressive 
industrialization of the Far East from going through the 
cycles of misery which have been characteristic of Western 
countries. The liberal principles of the Chinese Revolution 
pave the way for an effective collaboration in the field of 
research and industrial experience. Later these same princi- 
ples will pave the way for the ratification of the international 
code of labor legislation embodied in the draft conventions 
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and recommendations adopted by the International Labor 
Conference. 


JAPANESE RELATIONS WITH THE ORGANIZATION 


HE Japanese have from the outset taken an important part 

in the work of the Labor Organization. Japanese represen- 
tatives in the Peace Conference sat on the Commission which 
framed Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles; as one of the 
chief industrial states of the world she has had from the 
beginning a seat on the Governing Body; and in nearly every 
Conference the influence of the Japanese delegates has been 
felt. Under these circumstances Japan, as the leading indus- 
trial nation of the Far East, has frequently assumed the role 
of leader for Oriental interests, and in general it is around the 
views of the Japanese that the Pacific problem of the Organi- 
zation has come to be summarized. This activity of the 
Japanese has produced at times conflicts which have made 
history in the development of the Organization. While the 
number of Japanese ratifications of conventions is not as great 
as some of the Western powers, she has ratified more conven- 
tions than any other Pacific or Oriental state or member of the 
Organization not under Western control. In a true sense the 
Organization approaches universality because of the active 
participation of the Japanese. We may say, therefore, that an 
examination of the important problems of Japanese relations 
with the Organization reveals not only the claims of the Far 
East and the Pacific in international labor matters, but also 
the problems which the Organization must face if it is to have 
the moral appeal for the Pacific that it has, for instance, for 
European international trade unionism. 

The fundamental demand which Japan has placed before 
the Organization is for equality. In the Peace Conference 
Commission the Japanese representatives abstained at the last 
from voting for the convention substantially embodying the 
present provisions of Part XIII. They were uncertain whether 
Japan could take part in the Organization upon an equal 
footing with Western states. The reason for this hesitation 
was, of course, that industrial development in Japan presented 
certain fundamental contrasts to Western industrial condi- 
tions, and it was impossible that the Japanese system should 

* An analytical summary of the proceedings of this Commission is published in the 


Official Bulletin of the International Labor Office, Vol. I (1923). For the Japanese 
position see pp. 53, 111-112, 181, 188-189, 
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be scrapped overnight. At the First International Labor 
Conference in 1919 at Washington, the Japanese and the Far 
East generally, including India, asked for special treatment, 
particularly with regard to the convention designed to estab- 
lish the eight hour day and forty-eight hour week in industry. 
These “special conditions” were provided for in the Treaty 
of Peace in order to satisfy the Japanese in the Peace Confer- 
ence, and they were worked out in detail in the Washington 
conventions. Articles 405 and 427 of Part XIII state that the 
powers recognize that differences of climate, habits and 
customs, of economic opportunity and industrial tradition, 
make strict uniformity in the conditions of labor difficult of 
immediate attainment. The Washington conventions, where 
necessary, make exceptions in favor of Asiatic countries. The 
hours convention, for instance, makes special exceptions in 
favor of Japan and India, and stipulates also that it shall not 
apply to China, Persia and Siam. The Japanese exceptions 
permit, for persons over fifteen years of age, a fifty-seven hour 
week, except in the raw silk industry, where sixty hours a week 
may be worked.” 

Even at the time of the Washington Conference in 1919 
the Japanese workers’ representative was opposed to special 
treatment,® insisting that Japan was able to grant the same 
protection to workers as was given by other industrial coun- 
tries. The Japanese employers were especially eager for 
special treatment, and the government was willing to ask for 
it. The principle behind these special conditions was that a 
convention should be drafted in such terms that all countries 
might ratify it. Yet something anomalous in the situation was 
shortly to develop, for India and Japan were among the eight 
chief industrial countries of the world, which gave them 
permanent seats on the Governing Body, and at the same time 
they were unwilling to adopt the general standards set by the 
international labor conventions.* The fact that such concess- 
sions were granted likewise implied a certain backwardness 
which was something more than mere difference of system. 
The situation was contradictory in nature, and very soon, 


"See ILC, Final Record, 1919 (1st), pp. 229 ff., “Report of the Commission on the 
Application of the Hours of Work Convention to Special Countries.” 

SILC, Final Record, 1919 (1st), pp. 159-161. 

* The Council of the League of Nations finally recognized India in 1922 as among 
the chief industrial states. Japan was included from the outset by the Organizing 
Committee of the Labor Organization. 
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probably shortly after the Washington Conference, the Jap. 
anese apparently regretted having asked for and having 
accepted special treatment. The government of India has 
never developed an entirely consistent policy, and on certain 
matters, such as the treatment of Indian seamen, the lascars. 
it has continued to favor special treatment.’° 

Thus the Japanese workers and the Japanese government 
could agree on not asking for special treatment, but for very 
different reasons. The workers were opposed to such treat- 
ment because they felt the government should ratify strong, 
protective labor conventions, and the government was opposed 
perhaps for reasons of prestige as well as the lack of logic in 
asking for it. The government and employers of Japan began 
in the Conference of 1919 and have continued to present an 
alternative to modern labor legislation: the “family system’ 
under which the moral responsibility of the Japanese em- 
ployer is emphasized. While the traditions and customs of the 
Japanese workers and the Japanese industrial system do not 
permit the adoption of Western standards, it does not mean, 
from the official Japanese point of view, that Japanese 
workers are less protected than those in Western industrial 
states." 


HE evolution of the Japanese position has reached another 

stage. Merely to say that tradition and custom, and the 
‘family system” were substitutes for conventions would mean 
finally the withdrawal of the Japanese from active participa- 
tion in the Labor Organization. The Japanese were quite 
unwilling to accept such a status, and in order to protect their 
position they developed an argument which has been used at 
times by the European employers’ delegates in opposition to 


” The Indian workers’ delegate in the 1930 Conference asserted that the govern- 
ment delegate had no right to say India could not ratify the convention on the hours 
of work of salaried employees because no special treatment was accorded India, since 
the Indian government had made no claim to special treatment at any time during the 
preparation of and the early proceedifgs concerning the convention. The Indian 
government in reply to the Office questionnaire had asked for a recommendation rather 
than a convention. ILC, Final Record, 1930 (14th), p. 431. In the long run there is 
not much difference between conventions of mere principle and recommendations. But 
there is a great difference between strong conventions, i.e., with high standards stated 
in detail including exceptions or special conditions, and recommendations, The reluc- 
tance of Asiatic governments to ask for special treatment is undoubtedly due in part 
to the feeling that if such conditions are granted there is a definite moral obligation 
to ratify. 

“The Japanese workers’ delegate in 1930 protested vigorously against the “familys 
system,” and while admitting it to be a special tradition, he argued that it was for 
the benefit of the employer and not the worker. ILC, Final Record, 1930 (14th), p. 423. 
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the claims of the workers. This argument is that conventions 
should be very general in their terms, allowing each state 
wide liberty of application, but also permitting ratification 
with fewer detailed obligations. To refuse to ask for special 
treatment and then to refuse to ratify would constitute a 
purely negative attitude in the Labor Organization. But to 
urge that conventions should be assimilated in fact to recom- 
mendations is positive in that it would allow ratification with 
a much greater diversity of labor conditions between ratifying 
countries. From the trade union viewpoint such a policy, if 
adopted by the Organization, would result in formal rather 
than real equality between the Far East and the West, as well 
as in breaking down the effectiveness of the system of ratified 
conventions upon which must be based the international labor 
code. The unfriendly reception given the Japanese proposal 
and the actual nature of the conventions adopted indicate that 
the workers as a whole, including the workers of Far Eastern 
countries and many governments, will not accept it.'” 


MIGRATION AND OTHER ASIATIC PROBLEMS 


A SECOND phase of the demand for equality is found in 

the relation of the Labor Organization to the question of 
migration. While the emigration countries, such as Italy and 
Poland, have from the beginning tried with some success to 
direct the energies of the Organization toward this highly 
controversial question, the Chinese and Japanese representa- 
tives of all groups in the Conference have stated their claims 
with greater frankness perhaps than the others. While the 
Italians at the Peace Conference tried to secure without suc- 
cess the right of workers to migrate wherever they wish,'* the 


In ILC, Final Record, 1930 (14th), p. 178, the Japanese government delegate 
notes that since the Washington Conference, the Conference “was never asked to 
adopt any convention containing a special clause applying to any country.” The Con- 
ference, he declared, has been mzking conventions more elastic with the result that 
they may be adopted by all countries. See, for instance, the speech of the Japanese 
employers’ delegate, ILC, Provisional Record, 1931 (15th), No. XIII, p. 186. See also 
ibid., No. XXVI, pp. 442-443. The discussion here involved the convention on the age 
of admission of children to non-industrial occupations. The Indian attitude at the 
same time and in direct contrast to that of Japan favored special conditions. Loc. cit., 
p. 441. Japan has also assigned as a cause for non-ratification the rigidity of conven- 
tions. This is the case even in regard to the Washington hours convention where spe- 
cial treatment was given her. Japan also expressed her fear of Chinese textile com- 
petition. 

* Official Bulletin, Vol. I, p. 210. 
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Far Eastern claims to this right which have cropped up in the 

Conference, though often by implication, take on a more 
significant aspect simply because of the intense feeling which 
has been aroused by Oriental and Indian emigration. There js 
no doubt but that from the Japanese point of view the Organi- 
zation can only fulfill its purpose when it takes a firm stand 
in favor of free migration of both capital and workers. Natur- 
ally, the immigration countries have been divided, some of 
them since the war having practically ceased to be immigra- 
tion countries because of new national legislative policies. The 
Canadian, Australian and South African representatives have 
at times stated that committees of the Organization dealing 
with this question have been balanced in favor of emigration 
countries; and it is clear that the steps the Organization has 
taken to protect the emigrant as a worker have been governed 
by a strict avoidance of the really fundamental question 
involved in the problem of migration: whether there should 
be a world policy of free migration. ‘The whole history of the 
Organization shows so far that the fundamental issues 
involved in the problem of migration cannot be touched by 
it without most unfortunate consequences. 

Trade union organization has been until recent years a 
characteristically Western movement. But at the base of the 
ordinary functioning of the Labor Organization is the right 
of freedom of association guaranteed by the Treaty of Peace. 
Because trade unionism has been a Western concept and prac- 
tice, it has been difficult for Far Eastern countries, and Japan 
particularly, to make the necessary adjustments of internal 
policy. Part XIII provides that the employers’ and workers’ 
representatives shall be appointed “in agreement with the 
industrial organizations, if such organizations exist, which are 
most representative of employers or working people, as the 
case may be, in their respective countries.” One of the most 
striking events of the early years of the Organization was the 
protest of the Japanese workers’ delegate against the accept- 
ance of his own credentials. While the Conference has never 
rejected the credentials of any non-government delegate, as it 
has the right, such protests as were made by the Japanese 
trade unionists against the policy of the government consti- 
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tuted a strong and in fact successful pressure on the govern- 
ment to adopt a more liberal trade union policy." 


[N 1919 the problem of countries of Asiatic civilization was 

the non-existence of workers’ organizations. During the 
discussions of the Peace Conference Commission it was made 
clear that one result of the existence of the Organization 
would be the stimulation of the trade union movement. The 
Japanese government pleaded in the early Conferences that it 
was difficult for it to select a workers’ delegate from a trade 
union movement which represented only a very small minority 
of the Japanese workers. As a substitute for the system envis- 
aged by Part XIII, they instituted a system of election of the 
workers’ delegate which was clearly not in agreement with any 
particular workers’ organization. However, the history of the 
last few years seems to indicate that the Japanese government 
has recognized the growing trade union movement by appoint- 
ing delegates for the workers from such organizations. 

Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles provides a system of 
control, or a number of measures of control, over the obliga- 
tions each state assumes as a member of the Organization. 
These obligations consist, aside from full participation in the 
work of the Organization, in submitting to the “competent 
authority” draft conventions and recommendations adopted 
by the Conference,’® in enforcing conventions when ratified, 
and in submitting annual reports on the application of rati- 
fied conventions. Any member of the Organization or an 


“The protest in 1919 was simply against the course followed by the government 
in not nominating the workers’ delegate from the trade unions of Japan. ILC, Final 
Record, 1919 (1st), pp. 52, 206. There was no protest in 1920 although a sea captain 
was sent as seamen’s delegate. In ILC, Final Record, 1921 (3rd), pp. 607-610, the 
Credentials Committee notes that the Japanese workers’ delegate has protested against 
his own credentials and hopes that in the future the Japanese government will appoint 
the workers’ delegate in conformity with Article 389. The workers’ delegate in 1921 
was the administrator of an orphanage. At the Conference of 1922 the Japanese 
workers’ delegate was the Director of the Association for the Maintenance of Har- 
monious Relations between Capital and Labor. ILC, Final Record, 1922 (4th), pp. 461- 
462. In 1923 the Japanese workers’ delegate again protested against the acceptance of 
his credentials. ILC, Final Record, 1923 (Sth), p. 221. This situation was in fact 
repeated in 1924. ILC, Final Record, 1924 (6th), p. 517. Finally, at the Conference 
of 1925 there was no protest against the acceptance of the credentials of the Japanese 
workers’ delegate. 

*In the view of the Japanese government, the “competent authority” is the Privy 
Council. The Labor Office maintains the view that the competent authority must 
include at least the authority which passes labor legislation. ‘The competent authority 
in Great Britain, for example, is Parliament. At times in its correspondence with the 
Office the Japanese government has referred to administrative or executive ordinances 
as virtually the equivalent of legislation. See Official Bulltin, Vol. V, pp. 145-146. 
Official Bulletin, Vol. X, pp. 161-166, 178. 
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industrial association may submit complaints or representa- 
tions to the Governing Body against a member for the non- 
enforcement of a convention. There are several steps in the 
procedure of control; theoretically, they move from consid- 
eration by the Governing Body to a commission of inquiry, 
and from a commission of inquiry to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, and finally to economic measures. 
The history of the Organization shows that only the first stage, 
consideration by the Governing Body, is likely to be impor- 
tant. Two instances have arisen which have involved measures 
of control, and both of them developed out of the 1920 con- 
vention on the facilities for finding employment for seamen, 
which provides among others things for the abolition of fee- 
charging employment agencies. Both of these incidents 
involved the question of the abolition or non-abolition of fee- 
charging agencies, and both arose on the representations of 
seamen’s unions in the respective countries involved. The 
first instance was the Japanese in 1924, and the second was 
the Latvian in 1930 and 1931. The Governing Body took 
practically the same action in both: it accepted the complete 
explanations of the governments concerned. 

The Japanese seamen’s union urged in 1924 that the Japa- 
nese government was not enforcing the convention mentioned 
above. The representation was unofficially submitted by the 
Director to the Japanese government representative in 
Geneva before submitting it to the Governing Body. Such a 
procedure was not, however, provided for in Article 409 of 
the Treaty. The Japanese government offered explanations 
to the Governing Body tending to show that the enforcement 
was actually better than the seamen charged, and while they 
admitted that they had not been able to enforce the convention 
completely, the progress of the government in the abolition 
of fee-charging agencies was indicated. This procedure of 
the Japanese incident was followed in the Latvian one in that 
the representation was communicated unofficially to the gov- 
ernment before it was presented to the Governing Body. 
Under the present international situation itis doubtful whether 
the Labor Organization could proceed as far as a commission 
of enquiry should it so desire. 

The International Labor Organization began early to 
establish correspondents’ offices in certain countries to spread 
information on the work of the Organization, but it has been 
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found that the chief utility of such offices at the present time 
is to assist in the research conducted by the Office by collect- 
ing information. The correspondents’ offices in China and 
Japan form a close link between Geneva and the Far East, 
and they are invaluable in furnishing necessary information 
on the development of labor legislation and labor relations. 
Both China and Japan were anxious to have such offices estab- 
lished; their cordial reception in these countries indicates a 
deep scientific interest on the part of the Far East in the 
international relations of Labor.'® — 


CONCLUSION 


HIS brief survey of the chief problems in the relations of 

the Pacific countries with the International Labor Organ- 
ization shows that while the fundamental points of view of 
Geneva have been accepted, the early hopes of students of the 
Labor Organization that it would find its most useful work 
in guiding the development of labor legislation in these coun- 
tries has been realized only in a limited degree. The Com- 
mittee on Special Countries at the Washington Conference 
laid emphasis on the acceptance by Asiatic countries of the 
principle of the protection of labor by legislation, and events 
have shown that this principle has been accepted. Again, the 
principle of the Organization that each member must recog- 
nize and guarantee trade union liberty has been received, 
though with some hesitation. However, it is clear that the 
universality of the Organization depends on peace and inter- 
national order. Neither the League of Nations nor the 
International Labor Organization can realize their economic 
and social aims without these conditions. A solution of the 
political difficulties of the Far East will enable the League 
system to function normally and thus gradually overcome the 
obstacles to its program in this area. On the other hand, the 
existence of federalism, which is a material hindrance to the 
program of the Peace Treaty, is not likely to disappear. 

The table of ratifications of conventions published by the 
Organization does not reflect the importance and influence of 
labor internationalism. This is certainly true of the West, but 
it may be that it is more of an accurate picture of the influence 

* Japan has maintained since 1920 a Delegation in Geneva to keep in contact with 


the International Labor Organization. Japan’s initiative has been followed by a 
number of other countries. 
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of the Organization in the Pacific. While Australia and New 
Zealand have high labor legislative standards, they have held 
themselves somewhat aloof from the International Labor Or- 
ganization. Hence a ratification of a convention by either 
country involves a more distinct effort, even when legislation is 
nearly in accord with a convention, than in countries more 
deeply involved in international events. As to the Far East, ow- 
ing to the relative lack of labor legislation in 1919, enactment 
of legislation since that date represents more probably some 
influence of Geneva. In the West the pre-war acceleration 
toward labor legislation was great to begin with, and advances 
may be due to a continuation of this acceleration. In view 
of these circumstances it may be said that the Organization 
has had considerable influence in the Pacific, but that in any 
case a list of the ratifications of each country is not a picture 
of the progress of labor legislation."’ 


*In March, 1932, 454 ratifications had been deposited with the Secretary General 
of the League of Nations of the thirty-one conventions adopted by the International 
Labor Conference. Thirty-nine recommendations had been adopted at this time. 

At this time Australia had ratified five conventions on facilities for finding 
employment for seamen, inspection of emigrants on board ship, minimum wage fixing 
machinery, marking the weight of heavy packages transported by vessels, and forced 
or compulsory labor. In addition eighteen other conventions were applied at least in 
part by legislation or other means by states of the Commonwealth. Canada had ratified 
four conventions concerning the minimum age for admission of children to employ- 
ment at sea, unemployment indemnity for seamen in case of loss or foundering of 
ships, minimum age of trimmers and stokers, and compulsory medical examination of 
young persons employed at sea. Likewise, sixteen other conventions were applied at 
least in part by provincial legislation. No ratifications have been effected by New 
Zealand, and in fact the first delegation to the Labor Conference was sent by New 
Zealand in 1930. There was, however, only one government delegate. Siam has 
ratified no conventions. 

China had ratified two conventions concerning the establishment of minimum 

wage fixing machinery and the marking of the weight of heavy packages transported 
by vessels. Legislation had been passed or was in preparation which would affect 
eight other conventions. India at this time had ratified twelve conventions which were 
the Washington hours convention, the Washington unemployment convention, the 
night work of women, the night work of young persons, the right of association of 
agricultural workers, weekly rest in industry, the minimum age of trimmers and 
stokers, compulsory medical examination of young persons employed at sea, equality 
of treatment of national and foreign workers as regards compensation for accidents 
in industry, workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents, the inspection of emi- 
grants on board ship, and marking the weight of heavy packages transported by 
vessels, 
Japanese ratifications numbered eleven and were the unemployment convention, 
minimum age of admission of children to industrial employment, minimum age of 
admission of children to employment at sea, facilities for finding employment for sea- 
men, minimum age of admission of children to agricultural employment, minimum 
age of trimmers and stokers, compulsory medical examination of young persons 
employed at sea, workers’ compensaticn for industrial accidents, equality of treatment 
of national and foreign workers as to industrial accidents, inspection of emigrants 
on board ship, and marking the weight of heavy packages transported by vessels. 
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The Director of the International Labor Office devoted in 
1930 considerable attention to the rise of the pan-Pacific 
movement, which is expressed by numerous international 
institutions in the Pacific Area.'* His contention was, in 

substance, that the Labor Organization must take a place in 

the contemporary development of pan-Pacific coéperation. ‘ 
While it might seem that on economic matters codperation is 
difficult, the facts are that a broad and diversified basis of 
codperation has now been worked out, though perhaps codp- 
eration is hardly functioning normally. The Director went 
so far as to suggest that perhaps a Pacific consultative confer- 
ence on labor matters might be instituted, which is somewhat 
different from the demand, especially of the Indian workers’ 
delegate in the 1930 Conference, '* for an Asiatic session of 
the International Labor Conference or at least an Asiatic pre- 
paratory technical conference. The interest of the Labor 
Organization in the Pacific is not artificial, in the view of the 
Director, despite the great differences in economic and labor 
conditions in the Pacific countries. ‘““An important Confer- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations was held at Kyoto in 
October and November. A representative of the Office 
attended it, in pursuance of the relations which, as described 
in previous reports, the office has maintained since 1925 with 
the Institute at Honolulu.”*° 
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* The Report of the Director to the 1930 Labor Conference, in which this discus- 
sion is mentioned, leaves out for the first time the section entitled theretofore “special : 
countries.” This was in part simply a reorganization of material and in part a gesture } 
of friendliness to the Asiatic and Pacific Area. 

*See ILC, Final Record, 1930 (14th), p. 468. The resolution calling for such a 
Conference was not adopted owing to lack of a quorum. 

” Report of the Director, 1930, Sec. 4. The International Labor Office was repre- 
sented at the Shanghai Conference of the Institute in 1931 by four observers. 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 
NeEws NOTES FROM THE ANTIPODES 


MAJOR items in the news from Australia during the past 
month or two since “Crisis in Australia” was published 

in PACIFIC AFFAIRS, have had to do with the controversy be- 
tween the state of New South Wales (in the person of State 
Premier J. T. Lang) and the Commonwealth government 
over state revenues. Owing to what Mr. Stephen Roberts* 
calls the “obstructionist tactics’ of the New South Wales 
Labor government, the Commonwealth government was 
obliged to meet external obligations in which that state had 
defaulted on February 1 and April |. The Federal Premier, 
Hon. Joseph Lyons, then took steps to attach the revenues of 
New South Wales in order to repay the Federal government 
for its expenditure. Mr. Lang countered by padlocking the 
state treasury. During the development of the controversy two 
rival military organizations began to form, one the anti-com- 
munistic ““New Guard,” and one the so-called “Red Army,” in 
Sydney, whose members talked of the possible need of “‘active 
resistance” on behalf of State Premier Lang if the Common- 
wealth government persisted in its “raid on the treasury” or 
in its rumored intention to arrest Mr. Lang on the charge of 
obstructing the law. The law in this case was that passed by 
the Commonwealth Parliament soon after the change of gov- 
ernment last December and was known as the “Financial 
Agreement Enforcement Act.” The bill empowered the Com- 
monwealth to seize revenues of a state defaulting in its finan- 
cial obligations, and was later upheld by the High Court. 
By the end of the month the New South Wales tax office had 
become a barred and garrisoned citadel, to prevent collection 
of income taxes by the Federal government. On May 2, how- 
ever, the Commonwealth apparently won a tactical victory, 
and the long-guarded tax files were turned over to the federal 
authorities for collection and appropriation toward the debt. 
From New Zealand comes the news that the Canadian- 
New Zealand Trade Agreement, tentatively concluded early 
in the year at a meeting between the Canadian and New Zea- 
land ministers of Finance, has been completed and ratified by 


* Crisis in Australia, Pactric Arrarrs, April, 1932, pp. 323-24, 332. 
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the two Dominions. The conclusion of this pact brings to an 
end the tariff dispute that has been in progress between the 
two countries for more than a year, since certain preferences 
were arbitrarily removed. The new agreement is based largely 
on the British preferential tariff rates, Canada profiting by 
many of the same preferences that operate on British exports 
to New Zealand, and also on her own exports of automobiles 
and lumber. New Zealand exports to Canada will receive 
most of the tariff concessions which Canada made to Australia 
in the trade agreement of last year; the rate on New Zealand’s 
chief export, butter, is placed at 5c per pound. 

The city of Auckland suffered in April from its first reign 
of communistic terrorism when the occasion of a peaceful 
unemployment demonstration was seized, it is claimed, by a 
secret communist organization as an opportunity for instigat- 
ing violence and spreading class war. What were first described 
abroad as food riots took place on the principal thoroughfare 
of Auckland on the evening of April 14. Shops were broken 
into, police stoned, street lights put out, and reinforcements 
of mounted police, fire brigades and a naval detachment were 
required to quell the rioting. It was later ascertained that it 
was not a hunger demonstration, as no food stores were ran- 
sacked, although other stores were freely looted and great 
losses sustained by jewel and other merchants in consequence. 
The parade out of which the rioting broke forth was to have 
been the prelude to a mass meeting at the Town Hall to protest 
wage cuts. 


SINO- JAPANESE RELATIONS 


INCE the last issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS the long-awaited 

armistice agreement at Shanghai has come to an apparently 
successful conclusion, and Japanese troop withdrawal is under 
way in that area. The terms of the agreement, which was 
signed by Chinese and Japanese envoys on May 5, with the 
negotiations leading up to it will be discussed in our next issue. 

The League Commission of Inquiry has proceeded from 
Peiping into Manchuria and is pursuing its investigations 
there. Dr. Wellington Koo, the Chinese attaché, was warned 
by the “government of Manchoukuo” that his presence would 
not be tolerated in Manchuria. Lord Lytton, head of the Com- 
mission, said the Commission would not proceed without Dr. 
Koo. The Japanese government, considering itself responsible 
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for the maintenance of order within the “new state,” at length 
guaranteed Dr. Koo’s safety and offered a military guard. 

In Manchuria the Japanese drive against “rebels” in 
numerous localities has continued during the past month, par- 
ticularly along the Sungari River and northward from points 
along the Chinese Eastern Railway. Since the withdrawal 
from Shanghai of Japanese overseas land forces, begun early 
in May, many of these same units have been transferred at 
once to Manchuria. 


CONDITIONS IN CHINA 


RESS reports from China little more than indicate what 

must be the grave and far-reaching economic consequences 
of the past six months of disturbance in that country. Our own 
special correspondence from Shanghai states that due to the 
interruption of normal communications with the Northeast 
the Chinese government has lost more than half a million 
dollars a month in postal income alone. The losses from inter- 
rupted communications have been further augmented by the 
stoppage of Japanese shipping in Chinese inland waters dur- 
ing the past three months. 

This same source of information details roughly the losses 
due to interruptions in trade since the anti-Japanese boycott 
went into effect and Japanese exports to China dropped off 65 
to 90 per cent. Aside from the Japanese losses in China (in- 
cluding Dairen, Mukden, Harbin) due to the closing down 
of shops and businesses, it is estimated that there is now in 
Shanghai alone at least sixty million taels’ worth of Japanese 
goods, the property of Chinese merchants, sealed up and 
unsalable. Add to this a month’s complete cessation of trade 
during the occupation and it is believed that more than half 
a year must elapse before the normal volume of trade in 
Shanghai can be restored. The building trade alone, involv- 
ing building schedules under way since 1930, can scarcely be 
revived under a year and a half. 

Industry in general has been heavily hit by the stoppage 
of Japanese coal imports, but the native coal trade has flour- 
ished as a result, as have the native cloth and paper industries. 
The Chinese silk industry is considered to have received its 
deathblow, due to the fact that the majority of Chinese-owned 
silk filatures are located in Shanghai and most of these were 
destroyed or fatally damaged. 
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In the field of private banking and public finance the 
decline begun by the immense losses in notes suffered by the 
four big Chinese banks in Manchuria last autumn, was has- 
tened by the military operations around Shanghai in the spring. 
All this has necessitated drastic alterations in the regulations 
concerning interest, payment on notes, maturity of bonds, etc. 
The steep drop in the bond market and the transference of 
over one hundred million dollars in deposits from Chinese to 
foreign banks during the Shanghai trouble have together 
created severe difficulties for Chinese banking and industry. 
The situation is made more serious by the widespread increase 
in provincial and national taxation, especially on salt, sugar 
and tobacco. The Shanghai municipal government has 
suffered seriously, since the occupation, by reason of its 
inability to collect revenue, and all official, educational and 
social service work has particularly suffered in consequence. 
The latter curtailment is regarded as particularly unfortunate 
in view of the closing down of mills, the wide-spread unem- 
ployment, and concentration of war and flood refugees. 

Chinese peasants have suffered quite as acutely as the in- 
dustrial workers, directly in the areas affected by the war and 
indirectly in other areas due to increased disorder and ban- 
ditry, loss of trade and general hard times. Costs of daily 
necessities have gone up all over the country, but these have 
not benefited the peasant workers. Workers in all fields, indus- 
trial and agricultural, have suffered wage reductions and a 
lowering of working conditions. 

These economic conditions have been further depressed 
by the disorder and disunity resulting from heightened com- 
munistic activities in the interior provinces of central and 
southern China, according to news dispatches. Reports are, 
however, so confused that little more than surmise can be 
indulged in with regard to this aspect of China’s problem. 


AFFAIRS IN JAPAN 


LL other events in Japan during the month just past have 
been overshadowed by those at its tragic close. Militant 
fascism again showed its hand, this time with Premier Inukai 
as its victim. The Seiyukai Premier was assassinated in his 
home in Tokyo on May 15 by what special Japanese radio dis- 
patches described as a group of seven or eight army and navy 
officers. The outrage was accompanied by wholesale bomb- 
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throwing throughout the city, involving the Seiyukai political 
headquarters, the major financial institutions and several 
official residences. Handbills were scattered “deploring the 
existing state of affairs in politics, diplomacy, economics, edu- 
cation and military affairs of the country and urging their 
fellow countrymen to awaken to the crisis” (Nippu Jiji special 
radio). One of the baffling aspects of this and the series of 
similar incidents through which Japan has been passing is the 
obviously non-communistic color of the outrages. Later 
reports from Tokyo indicated widespread suspicion of an 
attempted military coup d’état. At all events the downfall of 
the cabinet was accomplished, and army dictation concerning 
government reorganization on non-party lines was making 
itself felt as this department closed (May 18). Serious reper- 
cussions in the financial field were felt. 

Meantime Japanese diplomacy had been obliged to meet 
an increasingly ominous temper in Soviet Russia, growing out 
of the alleged Japanese stimulation of “white” Russian activi- 
ties in Manchuria and an increasing nervousness in Moscow 
regarding Japan’s intentions toward the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Furthermore, the Russo-Japanese dispute of long 
standing over fishery rights in northern waters had come to the 
fore again, Moscow viewing with suspicion the act of the 
Japanese government in sending an escort of warships with 
the spring fishing fleet into the leased fishing areas off Kam- 
chatka, although Japanese spokesmen maintain that this has 
long been a routine practice. And in Manchuria, as Japan 
continued to strengthen her army there the concentration of 
Soviet forces along the Siberian border in ever-increasing 
numbers was revealed. Observers point out that Japan has 
placed herself in an exceedingly difficult position by her troop 
movements in areas of northern Manchuria generally regarded 
(because of the C. E. R.) as within the Russian sphere of 
influence; for however innocent of design the Japanese gov- 
ernment may be with regard to Soviet interests, the land is 
teeming with “white” Russian exiles who would welcome the 
opportunity of fomenting trouble between the Soviet govern- 
ment and Japan. Other observers, close to the situation both 
in Tokyo and Moscow, deprecate the probability of any 
diplomatic break between the two countries. 


Books of the Pacific 


PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC, 1931 
Edited by Bruno Lasker 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. G$5.00 

The Proceedings of the Fourth Biennial Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations * are off press in timely 
fashion, making available to a reading public still engrossed 
with the deplorable results of broken treaties and depressed 
foreign trade, the discussions of these and other political and 
economic problems of Pacific relationships which took place . 
at the Shanghai conference at the end of 1931. 

The record of proceedings (500 pages) follows the main 
divisions of the conference program: Part I, Economic Rela- 
tions in the Pacific; Part II, China’s Economic Development: ' 
Part III, Political Relations in the Pacific; Part IV, China’s 
International Relations; Part V, Cultural Relations in the 
Pacific. Part I covers trade relations in the Pacific (includ- 


ing discussions of tariffs) and changes in the standards of : 
living in various Pacific countries. Part II, dealing specifi- 
cally with China in five chapters, covers problems of rural 
reconstruction; internal routes and schemes of trade com- 


munication; industrial development, domestic and stimulated 
from outside; foreign loans to and investments in Chinese 
industrial and other enterprises; and the paramount problems 
of silver and currency. 

Parts III and IV are political, the first consisting of a 
single general chapter on the aiplomatic machinery of the 
Pacific, and the second dealing specifically, in three chapters, 
with China’s foreign relations. The three questions covered 
here are: the broad problem of extraterritoriality, the particu- 
lar problem of the Shanghai international settlement, and the 
question of foreign rights in inland and coastal navigation. 

Part V deals with the human problems of native peoples 
of the Pacific living in foreign-administered dependencies; 
with the racial and social problems accompanying migration 
on a large scale into Pacific islands and the political and 
economic effects of immigration in Manchuria; and with 
methods and possibilities of education for international under- 


a * This review will be supplemented, as a record of the Proceedings, by a series of 
informational reviews under subject headings in succeeding issues of PAciFIc AFFAIRS, 
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standing. The appendices include lists of 1931 conference 
members and of data papers presented to the round tables as 
bases of discussion; the conference program in detail; a finan- 
cial summary showing revenues and expenditures of the Insti- 
tute for the past biennium; the constitution and handbook of 
the Institute; and an index. There is a preface by the Acting 
General Secretary, setting forth the circumstances and diff- 
culties under which the conference was held. 

The editor, Mr. Bruno Lasker, in collaboration with the 
Acting Research Secretary, Mr. W. L. Holland, has produced 
a volume differing somewhat in arrangement from its two 
predecessors, “Problems of the Pacific’ (1927) and ‘“Prob- 
lems of the Pacific, 1929,” edited by the former Research 
Secretary of the Institute, Dr. J. B. Condliffe. Mr. Lasker 
has been on the research and editorial staff of “The Inquiry,” 
New York, and of the American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, and is the author of two recent books, “Race 
Attitudes in Children,” produced for the first-named organi- 
zation, and “Filipino Immigration” (into the United States), 
produced for the latter organization. 

In this year’s volume, instead of each chapter being a back- 
ground study of the subject in question, into which the trend 
of conference discussion was more or less inextricably woven, 
the chapters are built entirely on the records of discussion, 
bolstered with relevant extracts from the data papers which 
had in every case been the tacitly accepted bases of the dis- 
cussion. The result is an interesting weaving of the personal 
element inherent in lively discussion together with the factual 
material often taken for granted or merely referred to in such 
discussion. 

Following this plan of including the specially pertinent 
sections of data papers in the text, the earlier practice of 
reprinting selected papers in foto in the appendix or document 
section is this year discontinued. (Bound sets of these 1931 
data papers—original prints-~are available.) At the begin- 
ning of each subject chapter the editor has collected the titles 
of relevant data papers and other selected references. 

The entire volume forms a compelling account of the 
drama of ideas which unfolded on this particular Pacific stage 
last November. While monopolizing no single act or scene, 
the Manchurian thread ran throughout the plot of the play, 
emerging at every relevant point—under Trade Relations, 
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under Foreign Investments, under Migration (with special 
reference to Koreans), under Railways and Communications, 
under Extraterritorial Rights, and most particularly under 
Diplomatic Machinery for the preservation of peace. But 
while this was an immediate and vital problem, one in which 
emotion played its part along with an array of facts and oppos- 
ing interpretations, it was by no means the leading theme or 
the most fundamental and absorbing role of the conference 
drama. Rural reconstruction in China; the world-wide reper- 
cussions of the silver problem; the fascinating fate of small 
Pacific peoples slowly disappearing or gradually adapting 
themselves to changed cuitures and new dominant racial en- 
vironment—these and other questions, basic to and condition- 
ing or determining the lives and international relationships 
of people today and tomorrow in the Pacific area, were promi- 
nent in the interest of the Conference. Their record here in 
this volume is one that will prove indispensable to students of 
the Pacific and of international affairs in general—indis- 
pensable in its own right and as the latest in the series of 
“Problems of the Pacific.” —E. G. 


Briefs on China 
By E. G. 


THE CHINESE OPIUM QUESTION IN BRITISH OPINION AND ACTION; by 

Wen-tsao Wu; 192 pp.; Academy Press, New York, 1928. 

This study was submitted in partial fulfilment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
Faculty of Political Science at Columbia University. It deals 
with the development of the “anti-opium” movement in Great 
Britain, data having been drawn largely from records of 
parliamentary debate and action, proceedings of conferences, 
etc. The author has followed an historical scheme of division 
for his material, and chapter headings cover the periods prior 
to the “Opium Wars” (1773-1834), during those wars and 
the subsequent legalization treaty (1860), through the stage 
of opium /ikin to the Chefoo Convention (1885), through the 
era of “maintaining the status quo,” ending with the period of 
reform, from 1906 onward. 
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THE CULTURE CONTACTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA; by 
George H. Danton; 133 pp.; Columbia University Press, New York, 1931: 
G$2.00. 


An inquiry into the psychological effects of early culture 
contacts between China and the United States from the view- 
point of social and educational interest. The author has spe. 
cialized on no particular origin of contact, but has been inter- 
ested in all phases—political, economic, missionary—to the 
extent to which they have shown cultural influences. The 
work, though of slight bulk in its first manifestation, is the 
product of a decade of research and of collaboration therein 
between Oberlin College in America, to whose faculty Mr. 
Danton is attached, and Tsing Hua University in Peiping. 
It is to be followed by a second volume dealing more speciti- 
cally with the Chinese records of and reactions to early con- 
tacts. The completed work should constitute an important 
contribution to the study of fundamental human relations in 
and across the Pacific. 


CHINA: LAND OF FAMINE; by Walter H. Mallory; 199 pp.; American Geo- 
graphical Society, Broadway at 156th Street, New York, 1928; G$4.00. 


This special publication No. 6 of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, New York, written by the secretary of the 
China International Famine Relief Commission, is probably 
the first volume in English dealing exclusively with this de- 
plorable subject which is so frequently in the news, but so 
little known in all its contributory detail and consequences. 
The author handles the subject sympathetically, discussing 
the causes for the frequency of disaster and offering his judg- 
ment as to the possibilities of prevention and cure. The causes 
he divides into economic (poor yields, usury, overcrowded 
lands, surplus of unproductive individuals, poor communica- 
tions and transport, etc.) ; natural (deforestation, drought, 
flood, slow drainage, locust pests, earthquake and typhoons) ; 
political (destruction of the ‘public granary system, official 
neglect of famine prevention, decay of ancient irrigation and 
drainage systems, banditry, excessive troops denuding the 
land, heavy taxation and unscrupulous collection, the opium 
traffic, etc.) ; social (high birth rate, pecuniary wastage in 
ceremonial usage, customary wastage in labor and human 
efficiency, diversion of land from productive uses—e.g., grave 
mounds—conservatism, non-codperation, etc.). Cures and pre- 
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ventives are discussed under parallel headings. The book 

abounds in excellent photographic illustrations. 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; compiled by Bureau of Social Affairs, City Govern- 
ment of Greater Shanghai; in 3 vols., English text 164, 153 and 93 pp.; Com- 
mercial Press, Shanghai, 1931; G$5.00. 

A bulky compilation of the Bureau of Social Affairs, City 
Government of Greater Shanghai (outside the International 
Settlement) in three volumes, Chinese and English text and 
tables. These deal with statistics for the year 1929 on Indus- 
trial Disputes (other than strikes and lockouts) and Wages 
and Hours of Labor, and on Strikes and Lockouts for the 
year 1930 in the municipal area of Greater Shanghai. 


ITALIA E CINA; by Ugo Bassi; 104 pp.; E. Bassi & Nipoti, Modena, Italy, 1929. 


Thirty pages of notes (in Italian) on the relations of Italy 
and China, followed by documentary extracts from diplomatic 
correspondence, treaties, the “principles” and testament of 
Sun Yat-sen, Kuomintang party platform, etc., with a bibliog- 
raphy of French and Italian publications on China. 

STATISTICS ON CHINA’S FOREIGN TRADE, 1864-1928; compiled by C. Yang, 
H. B. Hau and others, issued by Academia Sinica; 189 pp.; Bank of China, 
22 The Bund, Shanghai, 1931; G$8.00. 

This large work is monograph No. 4 issued by the Na- 
tional Research Institute of Social Sciences (Academia 
Sinica). Copies may be had from the headquarters of the 
Academia Sinica in Nanking or from the Research Depart- 
ment of the Bank of China, Shanghai. Text and tables are in 
Chinese and English. There are many charts and graphs. 
Foreign trade is dealt with in total, by commodity, and 
according to national source and destination over given 
periods. 

STATISTICS ON CHINA’S FOREIGN TRADE 1912-1930; compiled by Y. J. 
Tang, 8S. M. Djang and C. T. Tsay; 133 pp.; Research Department, Head 
Office, Bank of China, Shanghai, 1931; G$8.00. 

The period between 1912 and 1930 in China’s foreign 
trade is covered statistically, with complete texts of tariff 
regulations, in this large volume in English and Chinese, 
issued by the Research Department of the Bank of China. 


SUN YAT-SEN—Liberator of China; by Henry Bond Restarick; 167 pp.; Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1931; G$2.50. 


A biographic sketch of “the Liberator of China,” the revo- 
lutionist known as Sun Yat-sen, who became for a brief time 
first president of the republic and, after a spectacular career 
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of vicissitudes and fortune, almost the canonized saint of mod- 
ern China. The author, a Bishop of the Hawaiian diocese, is 
interested chiefly in the early years of the great man, in the 
background and influences which shaped the youthful rebel, 
and in the spectacular events leading up to the revolution of 
1911. Events since that date are more summarily dealt with. 
Little of the early biographic material has seen previous pub- 
lication, and most of it was collected from family and friends 
who knew the facts intimately. Many of these latter reside 
in Hawaii and were schoolmates of the leader during his 
boyhood years in the Islands. Bishop Restarick refutes the 
story of Sun’s Hawaiian birth. 

AT HOME IN CHINA; by Esther Frayne Hayes; 165 pp.; Walter Neale, New 

York, 1931; G$3.00. 

A friendly account of a year of living in Peking, by a 
young American woman who had a faculty for entering into 
the lives around her, of appreciating the new and unfamiliar, 
and of recording her impressions of all the little details of 
living and travelling while they were still fresh. A pleasant 
introduction to everyday China for those who wish a first 
glimpse at a distance. The many excellent photographs are 
like familiar friends to those who know Peking personally. 


CHINESE CITIES: A GEOGRAPHICAL READER; by Tsao Lien-en; 165 pp.; 

Chung Hwa Book Co., Shanghai, 1931. 

This little book (paper bound) is described as a “geo- 
graphical reader.” It is written in English, but with all 
proper and place names appearing in Chinese characters also. 
The main cities of China, and many smaller and (to the for- 
eigner) less familiar ones are treated separately, with brief 
geographic sketches and historical allusions. The compilation 
is of interest to the foreign reader not only for its definite 
information, but chiefly because it is presented from the Chi- 
nese viewpoint. 


CHINA TODAY: POLITICAL; by Stanley K. Hornbeck; 149 pp.; World Peace 
Foundation, Boston, 1931; G$1.25. , 


The World Peace Foundation has reprinted, between cloth 
covers, the valuable little pamphlet (originally published by 
them in 1927) on the political structure of China by the Lec- 
turer on History of the Far East at Harvard University, since 
appointed to the United States Department of State as Chief 
of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs. It is an impartial 
study of the civil conflicts of China since the Revolution of 
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1911, and the Chinese revolt against external influences, 
chiefly as manifested in the campaign against the unilateral 
treaties. There are numerous documentary extracts in the 
appendix. In spite of its recent appearance in new form, the 
little volume has evidently not been revised beyond the date 
of the original issue—1927. 


CHINA CHRISTIAN YEAR BOOK 1931; edited by Frank J. Rawlinson; 437 pp.; 

Christian Literature Society, Shanghai, 1931. 

For this annual survey of mission activities and Christian 
development in China, Frank Rawlinson (The Chinese Re- 
corder) is head of an editorial board of seventeen appointed 
by the National Christian Council of China and including 
among others Dr. C. L. Hsia, Dr. Herman C. E. Liu, Miss 
Eleanor Hinder and Rev. Z. K. Zia. The plan of the volume 
involves a series of signed articles on many subjects falling 
under the general sectional heads: National Life (political), 
Religious Life, Church Life, Missions and Missionaries, 
Education (institutional and theoretical), Social Life (in- 
cluding sociological work, famine relief, labor problems, 
etc.), Medical Work and Literature. There is a calendar or 
chronology of “Principal Events” (not more than 48) for the 
period July, 1929, to July, 1930. The article on the structure 
of the National Government is by M. S. Bates of the Uni- 
versity of Nanking. There is one on Evolution of China’s 
Modern Revolution by L. T. Chen, and one on Trends in 
National Thinking by T. Z. Koo, and Leighton Stuart (Presi- 
dent of Yenching University) writes on the Present Services 
of Missionaries. An informative volume on mission work as it 
affects the life of China today. 


CHING HO: A Sociological Analysis; report of a preliminary survey; 146 pp.; 
Department of Sociology and Social Work, Yenching University, Peiping, 1931. 


Ching Ho is the name of a town in the province of Hopei 
(previously Chihli), the province of North China in which 
the former capital, Peking (now Peiping), was located. The 
sociological analysis of this town, taken as a typical district in 
the vicinity of a metropolitan area—in fact just outside the 
northwest gate (Hsi Chi Men) of Peiping—offers an intensely 
interesting document on contemporary Chinese life. It is the 
product of a collaborative survey undertaken by a committee 
of the faculty of Yenching University, including Cato Young, 
Director, Leonard S. Hsu of the Department of Sociology, 
J. S. Burgess, and others. Dr. Hsu is editor of the work, 
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which was concluded in December, 1930, as the first fulfi]- 
ment of the wish of a group of younger Chinese to “under- 
stand the fundamental social patterns” of life in their country. 
The analysis is quite thorough, including the introductory 
history, geography and ecology of the district with data on 
population, and taking up the various forms of social usage— 
family and marriage customs, economic organizations and 
supply, political structure and functions, educational system 
and religious observances. The appendix consists of the sur- 
vey schedules used, and there is a detailed pocket map of the 
district. , . 


THE END OF EXTERRITORIALITY IN CHINA; by Thomas F. Millard; 275 pp.; 
The A. B. C. Press, Shanghai, 1931. 


This might be regarded as a standard doctrinaire statement 
of the case for the abolition of the extraterritorial position of 
foreigners in China. In fact the author (who has been a news- 
paper man, magazine publisher and adviser to the Nanking 
Government in China) in his prefatory acknowledgments says 
that he has “drawn freely from the Syllabus on Extraterri- 
toriality compiled by the Chinese Citizens’ League . . . and 
acknowledges gratefully the help he received from Chinese 
colleagues in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Min- 
istry of Justice at Nanking.” It may therefore be regarded 
practically as an official statement. The book starts out with 
an account of “China Abolishes Extraterritoriality,” embody- 
ing the mandate of abolition (May 4, 1931), the official state- 
ment of the Foreign Minister, Dr. C. T. Wang, and the 
regulations governing foreigners in China, promulgated on 
the same date. Subsequent chapters record the origins of 
extraterritorial practice and the failures of the long series of 
negotiations aiming toward its abolition. There is an opti- 
mistic chapter entitled “Prospective,” dealing with the estab- 
lishment of special courts for foreigners, the probabilities of 
stability, security and safety and the conflict of jurisdictions, 
and with the particular problem of the future of Shanghai 
and similar foreign municipal areas. The documentary ap- 
pendix occupies 120 pages. 

WANG CHING-WEI—A Political Biography; by T’ang Leang-li; 223 pp.; China 

United Press, Peiping, 1931; M$6.50. 

The author prefaces this “political biography,” as he calls 
it, with the statement that since the death of Sun Yat-sen the 
“recognized leader of Young China” has been Wang Ching- 
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wei, whose life is the subject of this volume. One may ques- 
tion how universally Mr. Wang may be so regarded in China, 
but certain it is that he has, to the present time, exercised a 
strong influence, though sometimes apparently a disruptive 
one, in the flux of modern party and factional politics in 
China, and that he remains always a force to be reckoned 
with by any group that plans either a military or political 
coup d'état. Needless to say the author is an ardent apologist 
for the left-wing Kuomintang faction which Wang Ching- 
wei usually represents, as has been abundantly borne out in 
his previous books in English: China in Revolt, The Founda- 
tions of Modern China, The Inner History of the Chinese 
Revolution—well-written books and admirable representa- 
tions of this strong body of thought in China. The present 
volume deals with the “heritage” and youth of Sun Yat-sen’s 
young associate, and with the stirring events of the first revo- 
lutionary days, as well as with the less edifying welter of 
subsequent revolutionary politics. 


THE CHINESE NATIONAL REVOLUTION—Essays and Documents; edited by 

T’ang Leang-li; 188 pp.; China United Press, Peiping, 1931. M$6.50. 

The editor of a modern journal of revolt in China, and 
author of several books in English on Chinese revolutionary 
history, here collects a group of recent essays which have 
appeared singly over the past three years, and which he con- 
siders fully representative of the thoughts and feelings of the 
leaders of Young China and the national revolutionary move- 
ment today. “They give,” he says, “the best indication of the 
trend of responsible political thought in China.” Yet it is 
interesting to note that amongst the list of contributors there 
appears not one name prominent in the government of China 
at the time the book was written (June, 1931). On the con- 
trary, these leaders are all members of what the author terms 
delicately “the alternative Government of the Chinese Re- 
public,” then located in Canton. Over half the essays are from 
the pen of Wang Ching-wei. Others are selected from the 
writings of Ku Meng-yu, Chen Kung-po and General Ho 
Tsung-to. Party government, organization of the masses, 
finance and military disbandment policies, banditry, local self- 
government, etc., are some of the themes. The second half of 
the volume is devoted to Kuomintang and Left-Wing docu- 
ments and manifestoes. Part I especially is a valuable indica- 
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tion of an active if not universal trend of thinking in modern 
China. 


CHINA IN REVOLUTION; by Harley Farnsworth MacNair; 236 pp.; University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1931; G$2.50. 

The Professor of Far Eastern History and Institutions at 
the University of Chicago, formerly a professor in a Chinese 
University and author of numerous books on China, her 
history, her politics and her international relations, has here 
attempted an analysis of politics and militarism in China since 
the establishment of the Republic. In this present volume he 
explicitly dissociates his purpose from the miry field of 
China’s foreign entanglements, and has touched upon these 
latter only where necessary to the discussion of domestic prob- 
lems. It is a compact, not overly long book of the type much 
needed to clarify the world’s hazy thinking concerning China’s 
internal affairs. It will probably be, of necessity, a subject of 
controversy, since it deals with facts for which there are so 
many interpretations and with ideas over which there is such 
passionate disagreement. Helping to give the reader proper 
perspective, over half the book is given over to nationalism in 
China since the rise of Chiang Kai-shek, with Dr. Sun’s 
earlier activities forming more of a background. The ascen- 
dancy and fall of Russian influence and the development of a 
constitutional type of government at Nanking carry one 
through the development and vicissitudes of nationalism up 
to the middle of 1931. 

SYMPOSIUM ON CHINESE CULTURE; edited by Sophia H. Chen Zen; 373 pp.; 
issued by the China Institute of Pacific Relations; Comacrib Press, Shanghai, 
1931, M$4.00. 

One of the most significant China books of the year, deal- 
ing with the long-established fundamentals of Chinese life 
rather than the more ephemeral manifestations of political 
change, is this collection of dissertations on a variety of cul- 
tural and sociological subjects. The book is the more signifi- 
cant in that it is the product of Chinese scholars, authorities 
on the subject which they discuss, and edited by a competent 
Chinese author who is well acquainted with the intellectual 
life and the reading requirements of the West. The editor 
has chosen a fascinating list of subjects: Religion and Philos- 
ophy in Chinese History, Painting and Calligraphy, Music, 
Architecture, Drama, Literature, the Introduction and Devel- 
opment of Science, Paleontology, Geology, Archaeology, 
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Education, Agriculture, Industries, the Chinese Woman, Past 
and Present, Social Changes. The introduction on “How 
China Acquired Her Civilization,” from the sparkling pen 
of V. K. Ting, and the excellent concluding chapter by the 
editor on traditional culture before the onslaught of the mod- 
ern West, are gems. To name only a few of the distinguished 
contributors, Dr. Hu Shih has written on Religion and Phil- 
osophy, and on Literature; Tsai Yuan-pei on Painting; H. C. 
Zen, director of the China Foundation for Education and 
Culture, on Science; Dr. Chi Li, famous abroad since the 
discovery of the “Peking Man,” has written on Archaeology; 
Dr. Franklin L. Ho of the Nankai Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, on Industries, and L. K. Tao of the Institute of Social 
Research, on Social Changes. The volume was presented by 
the China Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations to the 
Fourth Biennial Conference of the Institute at Shanghai in 
November, 1931, as “an interpretation of China’s cultural 
heritage and modern civilization, by some of her foremost 
scholars.” 


CHINA’S OWN CRITICS: A SELECTION OF ESSAYS; by Hu Shih and Lin 
Yu-tang; 188 pp.; China United Press, Shanghai, 1921; M$6.00. 


Essays by Dr. Hu Shih on Which Road Shall We Take? 
The Rights of Man, When Shall We Have a Constitution? 
On Knowledge and Action, China’s Sterile Inheritance, with 
commentaries in two instances, by Wang Ching-wei. Re- 
prints from the China Critic of “Little Critiques” by Lin 
Yu-tang on a variety of humorous and semi-serious topics. 
Dr. Hu is a straightforward and outspoken critic of much 
that is old and outworn, but still (he thinks) mistakenly vene- 
rated in Chinese life. He deals with his subjects thoroughly 
and scientifically. The second critic is quite outspoken, more 
flippant, but an effective wielder of the sarcastic pen. 


THE VINTAGE OF YON YEE; by Louise Jordan Miln; 360 pp.; Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York, 1931; G$2.00. 


This novel by Mrs. Miln gives one a few glimpses of the 
social life of foreign Shanghai, and incidentally the life of a 
charming, wealthy, but unfortunate “half-caste.” The reader 
does not fail to note the author’s conviction that the East and 
West cannot meet in marriage—at least not without paying 
dearly for the “mistake.” The Englishman takes bitter medi- 
cine when he finds himself in love with a woman of his own 
country, a little too late. He sends her away sadly: “I would 
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not make you the stepmother of a half-caste girl.” The hero- 
ine, Lois Allingham, is the real “victim” of this mixed mar- 
riage. She renounces both love and marriage, not because the, 
are not offered her, but simply for the reason that a “half- 
caste” does not know her mind, in this particular case, as to 
whether she is more English or more Chinese!—E. N. 

THE HISTORY OF CHINESE REVOLUTION, 1925-27*; by Hua Kang; 561 pp.: 

in Chinese; Cheng-Ken Book Company, Shanghai, 1931; M$1.40. 

With facts and theories closely woven together, the author 
has written most interestingly and scientifically on the whole 
revolutionary movement in China. It is brief, but perhaps the 
best of its kind. Of all seven chapters of this book, the fourth 
one is the longest, covering 255 pages, and describes in the 
most dramatic way every leading event from the May Thir- 
tieth Affair to the December Uprising in Canton. The sepa- 
ration of Kuomintang from the Chinese Communist Party has 
been thoroughly analyzed; and the mistakes of the Communist 
tactics are severely criticized in this chapter. The first three 
chapters are introductory and explaining the background of 
the Chinese revolution; the last three furnish more details of 
the peasant movement as found at the end of the Wuhan 
Government. 

THE PROBLEMS OF CHINESE ECONOMICS; by Yen Ling-feng; 249 pp.; in 

Chinese; Sin Sen Ming Book Company, Shanghai, 1931; M$0.70. 

The author maintains that the Chinese social-economic 
structure, though very complicated, is led by capitalistic pro- 
duction methods and capitalistic relations. He refutes the 
idea that China is at present still feudalistic. This book repre- 
sents best the views held by the Chinese “Marxists” who 
oppose the present tactics and policies of the Third Inter- 
national. 

ECONOMIC NOTES ON CHEKIANG PROVINCE; by Wei Tsung-tang; 539 pp.; 

in Chinese; published by the author himself, 1932. 

This is a collection of brief economic descriptions of 75 
Hsiens or Districts of Chekiang, the native province of Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek and many other important people in 
the Nanking Government. Mr. Wei, the author, is one of the 
most noted Chinese economists and is now the president of 
the Provincial Training School for Financial Administra- 


* The following 5 briefs on Chinese language volumes are contributed by Chen 
Han-seng of the Academia Sinica, Shanghai. 
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tion. He is also the chief editor, since November, 1931, of a 
periodical called Finance and Economics. 


REPORT OF SITUATION IN ANHWEI, HUNAN AND HONAN PROVINCES, 
in 3 vols.; 174, 134 and 210 pp.; by National Relief Commission, Nanking; in 
Chinese; published by the Commission, Nanking, 1931. 

These three governmental reports carry with them very 
valuable statistical materials for a study of the 1931 great 
flood in the Yangtze Valley. Each of them has many charts, 
statistical as well as geographical. The National Relief Com- 
mission was established in 1929 for meeting the famine in 
North China. It still exists and is in some ways assisting the 
flood relief work at present. In 1931 a separate commission 
was organized as the National Flood Relief Commission, 
whose headquarters is in Shanghai. 


MILITARY REQUISITIONS AND PEASANTRY IN NORTH CHINA; by Wang 
Yin-seng and others; 73 pp.; in Chinese; published by Academia Sinica, 
Shanghai, 1931 (December) ; M$0.60. 


This is one of the seven monographs prepared by the 
Department of Sociology, Academia Sinica. Based upon sta- 
tistical analysis, this book attempts to explain the nature of 
requisitions and also to ascertain which part of the Chinese 
peasantry must bear the most of the tax burden. It may be 
regarded as a complete description of Chinese militarism with 
its inevitable social and economic effects. 

THE YANGTZE AND ITS PROBLEMS; by H. G. W. Woodhead; 150 pp.; Simp- 
kins, London, 1931; 7s 6d. 

The author, a well-known English editor of Tientsin now 
writing for the Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury, made a 
month’s journey up the Yangtze in the early summer of 1931 
in order to study the conditions under which up-river foreign 
communities live and trade. His observations appeared in the 
form of regular articles in the above-named newspaper, and 
are here collected in book form. The problems of navigation 
and trade in the upper Yangtze, taxation, protection, labor, 
etc., were investigated in each of the ports visited. These ports 
are dealt with in separate chapters: Shanghai to Hankow; the 
Middle River to Shasi; the Upper River to Ichang, with 
special chapters on peculiar navigation problems, the story of 
steam navigation and its development here, and experiences 
of upper river steamers; the famous Gorges to Chungking, 
with additional chapters on trade and taxation in Szechuan 
Province and on shipping casualties, salvage and cargo. Com- 
ing down river again the traveller gives special attention to 
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Ichang, Hankow, Changsha (on the contributory Siang 
River), Kiukiang, Wuhu, Nanking and Chinkiang. The chap- 
ters devoted to these ports include a summarized history of 
foreign penetration, treaty bases, etc. At Hankow special 
attention was given to the circumstances and results of the 
British settlement’s retrocession; at Changsha, to the Commu- 
nist invasions. The volume is a thorough guide to foreign 
settlement and trade in the areas traversed. 

A TRAVERS LA REVOLUTION CHINOISE; by E. Vandervelde; 240 pp.; Alcan, 

Paris, 1931. 

This observer writes a record of his travels along the route 
of the Chinese revolution, with a prelude in Moscow and a 
grand entry through Manchuria. And all the time he is ask- 
ing himself the worth of such an undertaking—“How many 
before me, during the past ten years, have ‘discovered’ China, 
or the Soviet revolution!” The result of this intellectual diffi- 
dence is an all the more interesting book, the first half of 
which consists of notes on his travels from Moscow to Canton, 
and the second half of which consists of essays on the San Min 
Chu I of Sun Yat-sen, the “anti-imperialism” program of 
national China, government politics, social problems, and the 
industrial revolution. Mr. Vandervelde was invited by the 
Chinese National Committee on Scientific Research to come 
for a lecture tour of the principal cities and universities from 
Mukden to Canton, and for a series of faculty conferences on 
such subjects as socialism, international economic relations, 
the principles of Sun Yat-sen, and general problems of peace. 
He sees China and China’s problems sympathetically, through 
the eyes of an international socialist, and it is to the left wing 
of Chinese political thought that he looks for regeneration and 
leadership. 

LA CHINE NATIONALISTE 1912-1930; by Jean Rodes; 193 pp.; Librairie Felix 

Alcan, 108 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris, 1931; 15fr. 

The author of this treatise on present-day problems of 
China has six earlier volumes‘on China to his credit: The 
New China, China and the Constitutional Movement, The 
Celestial Empire before the Revolution, The End of the Man- 
chus, The Chinese People (psychology and ethnography), and 
Scenes of Revolutionary Life in China. This present volume 
on Nationalist China between the years 1912 and 1930 dis- 
cusses, in three parts, post-revolution (Yuan Shih-kai, war- 
lords, Canton and Sun Yat-sen, attitudes of the foreign 
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powers), “nationalist China” (growth of the movement, the 
campaign north from Canton, Red influence, Chiang Kai-shek 
and Chang Tso-lin, the capital at Nanking), and the Nanking 
government (Kuomintang, party principles, factional dis- 
putes, government organization, foreign relations). 


CHINE; by Marc Chadourne; 293 pp.; Librairie Plon, Paris, 1931; 15fr. 


Reveries at the foot of the Great Wall: China of old; the 
new China twenty years of age; the future — war without 
mercy, or “the Great Peace of Eurasia?” A visit to Hongkong 

—“Gibraltar of Asia”: commentaries “under the eyes of the 
long guns.” Canton: Where are the Reds? Reflections on the 
vanished glory that was Borodine, “Adventurer of the Cen- 
tury.” “In the Shanghai Jungle”: impressions of the greatest 
metropolis of China that “is not China,” and its many strange 
manifestations — pseudo-gayety, kidnapping, “modernism,” 
the gamin of Young China. ..Nanking: Ghost of Sun Yat-sen, 
reality of Chiang Kai-shek; bureaucracy and dictatorship 
under the blue- and white-sun symbol of democracy. Hankow, 
gateway to the Red-scourged territory of the Yangtze: Com- 
munism? Banditry? Nothing is certain but the dread phrase 
“Open Fire!” Wang-hsien, Chungking: “The Far West 
awakes.” Peking: a city of memories, of relics, harboring but 
recently even a left-over Emperor out of the Past; life in sus- 
pension, waiting. ... And—whither China? Foolish question! 
But well for her if she but could follow that slogan which is 
itself the essential rhythm of Peking—“go gently”! 


SITUATION INTERNATIONALE DE LA CHINE; by Tchai Tsoun-tchun; 235 
pp.; Librairie Orientaliste, 13 Rue Jacob, Paris, 1929. 


A Chinese Doctor of Laws from the University of Lyon 
presents, through the Jnstitut Franco-Chinois of that Univer- 
sity, a ponderous historical and analytical treatise upon the 
effects and consequences of Sino-foreign treaties as reflected in 
the present international position of China. It is familiar 
ground, covered in a detailed and painstaking manner. 


THROUGH THE DRAGON’S EYES; by L. C. Arlington; 348 pp.; appendix, index, 
and fold-in map; 24 illustrations (half of them showing old methods of tor- 
ture); Richard R. Smith, Inc., N. Y., 1931; G$6.00. (Also Whitefrairs Press, 
Ltd., London.) 


Mr. Arlington, after a rough life before the mast in an 
American training ship, spent over fifty years in the Chinese 
Navy, Customs and Post Office. He is called a “Chinese 
Scholar,” but whether the rating is according to Chinese or 
foreign standard is not stated. The volume is foreworded by 
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a colleague in the Chinese Maritime Customs, E. Alabaster, 
prefaced by the author at Peiping, December, 1930, with a 
later post-scriptum, followed by 36 pages of autobiographica! 
account of the first twenty years of the author’s adventurous 
life. 

The book proper opens with an introductory chapter 
which questions the possibility of any foreigner writing ade- 
quately of China and the Chinese people, and goes on to relate 
the story of his life and adventures in China from the time of 
his arrival in Tientsin in 1879, through varied activities with 
the Chinese Navy (1879-1884), the Maritime Customs (1885- 
1905), and the Postal Service (1906-1929), with added chap- 
ters covering post-official service with the Famine Relief 
(1930), his connection with Lennox Simpson’s ill-fated seizure 
of the Tientsin Customs, brief comments on “some personal- 
ities and the present,” concluding with ‘“Miscellania,” a 
chapter which he devotes mainly to the subject of missionaries 
in China and what he considers their pernicious activities and 
influence. 

The story is never dull, and if, as the writer admits may 
seem possible, he is inclined to be rather hypercritical and 
pessimistic, leaning to a belief in the superiority of the good 
old days of monarchy, remorselessly as he exposes its deficien- 
cies, yet he declares he is “not a Hallett Abend’’: that “the 
facts are there to be faced; and the Central Government of 
China—wherever that Government happens to be located 
(and naturally provided it be not of too reddish a tinge)— 
needs the support of all those elements who hope to see that 
a resurrected China will justify its glorious past.’ —B. G. 

A PASSPORT TO CHINA; by Lucy Soothill; 339 pp., including a foreword and 


epilogue by her daughter, Lady Hosie; illustrated; Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., 
London, 1931; 21s. 


The story of a woman who went out from England to 
China in 1884 to become the wife of a young man already 
established as a missionary, when “the Veteran in our Service” 
decided he needed an “anchor.”’ Of course the young man 
“did not put his startling invitation as baldly as that,” and the 
young lady was successfully lured to a wedding in Shanghai 
and a honeymoon on the cockle-shell ““Yung-ning”’ on its peril- 
ous journey to the “City of the South” (never more specific- 
ally named), where the entire twenty-five years of their China 
life was spent. As befitting an “anchor,” her story is more the 
tale of her husband’s struggles and successes in the missionary 
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field, in which she ably supported him, enlivened with detail 
of their daily lives, the difficulties of establishing and main- 
taining a British household and comforts in a foreign environ- 
ment, of securing and training servants, and all the intimate 
small things that are the experiences of missionaries in foreign 
lands, including perils shared and hardships endured.—B. G. 


Pamphlets 
On SINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


THe ANTI-JAPANESE Boycott MoveMENT IN CHINA (From October, 
1931, to January, 1932), 66 pp.; compiled and published by the Press 
Union, P. O. Box 455, Shanghai, 1932. 

The “Press Union” is evidently a Japanese association in Shanghai. 
They have issued some four or five pamphlets in English on the Anti- 
Japanese Boycott, American and British editorial opinion in China, “The 
Shanghai Incident,” and “The Shanghai Incident Misrepresented.” ‘This 
first one calls attention to the “unprecedented disastrous effects on the 
economic relationship between Japan and China” of the boycott move- 
ment “which has raged as wildfire throughout China since the outbreak 
of the Manchurian affair.” Insistence is made that this boycott has been 
given official encouragement. An analysis is made of the peculiar fea- 
tures of this boycott and of the general activities of the “National Salva- 
tion Association for Resisting Japan,” as well as of the effects upon 
Chinese merchants and upon Japanese merchants, which have been almost 
equally disastrous. Chinese factories have been forced to close their doors 
in industries where indispensable Japanese technical supervisors had been 
dismissed. Thousands of Chinese have been thrown out of work with the 
forced closing of Japanese mills. Chinese merchants have been subjected 
to the violence of boycott pickets. “Trade losses have been enormous. 
There is an analysis of normal trade compared with trade during the 
boycott period under review (October, 1931, to January, 1932). The 
appendix contains a general survey made by the Japanese Commercial 
Attaché at Shanghai, the Memorandum of October 9, 1931, forwarded 
to the Chinese Government by the Japanese Minister Shigemitsu, and 
Consul-General Murai’s protest to Mayor Chang Chun under date 
November 11, 1931. 

BACKGROUND OF THE MANCHURIAN SITUATION, 43 pp.; by Shuhsi Hsu; 
Yenching University, Peiping, 1932. 

Professor Hsu, Dean of the College of Public Affairs, Yenching 
University, Peiping, has brought out a 1932 edition of his pamphlet 
explaining the “Background of the Manchurian Situation.” There is a 
new introduction, relating the historical position of Manchuria (‘‘not the 
land of the Manchus, as the term may seem to indicate, but the home of 
twenty-eight million Chinese nationals”), to the present events. The 
pamphlet proper covers: General Sino-Japanese Relations (commercial 
treaties and mutual obligations under the Washington Treaty, the League 
Covenant and the Paris Pact); Japan’s Treaty Rights in Manchuria 
(according to the Treaty of 1925, agreements of 1927-1929, railway loan 
agreements and construction contracts) ; The 1915 Treaty and Nishihara 
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Loan Agreements (including the Kirin-Changchun Railway loan agree- 
ment) ; Japanese Violation of Chinese Rights (relating to the Liaotung 
Lease, the S. M. R., and Japanese subjects in the interior) ; Japan’s 
Attempts upon China’s Political Integrity (obstructions to railway devel- 
opment, assertion of “special position,” military interventions). Under 
the last head—Intervention—brief reference is made to the Kuo Sung-lin 
revolt of 1925, the Tsinan occupation of 1927, interference with the 
Ankuochun, 1928, and —‘“the present!” The last receives no further 
elaboration. 


Tue Boycott IN CHINA, 6 pp.; by M. Takayanagi; National Foreign Trade 
Convention, Honolulu, Hawaii, May 4, 5, 6, 1932. 

A delegate from the Osaka Chamber of Commerce and Industry tells 
the Foreign Trade Convention at Honolulu that the Chinese boycott 
against Japan is political in character, fomented by the Kuomintang and 
with government recognition, and that it is always carried out with 
violence. He asks foreigners to use their influence “in guiding China 
along those paths of peaceful neighborliness in which alone trade can 
flourish and civilization progress.” 


EINGABE AN DEN JAPANISCHEN KAISER UEBER EINE Positive POLiTIK 
GEGEN DIE MANDSCHUREI UND MonGO_LeEI, eingereicht am 25 Juli 1927 
vom Premierminister Tanaka; 78 pp.; Tung-chi Universitaet, Woosung, 
1932. 

This is the German translation of the famous Tanaka memorandum 
which recently has come to the attention of all students of world politics. 


JApPAN’s. UNDECLARED War IN SHANGHAI—A Symposium, 207 pp.; Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce, Shanghai, 1932. 

A symposium contributed to by: Kwei Chung-shu, Y. S. Tsao, 
Stewart Yui, Lowe Chuan-hua, John C. H. Wu, D. K. Lieu, Quentin 
Pan, Francis K. Pan, Y. C. Hoe, E. K. Moy, Edward Kwong, Kingwell 
Tsha and Mary Itsuko Shinowara. The last named is supposed to be 
representative of liberal Japanese opinion, and issues an appeal for world 
tolerance toward the Japanese people, who are not themselves respon- 
sible for the actions of the military clique. Part one is a collection of 
articles on the events comprising “Japan’s undeclared war in Shanghai,” 
legal aspects, connection with Manchuria, the boycott in international 
law, Shanghai’s war-losses and damages, world opinion on the war and 
what Shanghai’s foreign residents think. Part two is a collection of 
relevant documents, with a chronological list of events in Shanghai from 


January 20 to March 22, 1932. 


THE JAPANESE INVASION AND CHINA’s DEFENCE—A Symposium, 72 pp.; 
edited by Wong Chi-yuen and T’ang Leang-li; China United Press, P.O. 
Box 2011, Shanghai, 1932. 

A symposium edited by the publicity director for the 19th Route 
Army which operated in defence of Shanghai, and the editor of the 
People’s Tribune, a “left-wing” journal of opinion. Contributors are: 
Wang Ching-wei, T. V. Soong, Tsai Ting-kai, Quo Tai-chi, H. O. 
Tong and Wong Chi-yuen. 

There is a section devoted to foreign opinion, and ‘‘a documentary 
history of Japan’s mission in China.” There are numerous “atrocity” 
photographs. 
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JAPANESE INVASION OF SHANGHAI (Jan. 28-Mar. 7, 1932): A Recorp oF 
Facts, 11 pp.; issued by the Secretariat of the City Government of 
Greater Shanghai, March 14, 1932. 

This is an official statement regarding the various and equally futile 
attempts for “immediate cessation of hostilities” during the invasion. 
There is no explanation in this pamphlet for the general retreat of the 
Chinese Army. It is declared, nevertheless, that ““China is determined to 
resist the Japanese invasion to the end.” 


JapANESE NEwsPAPERS IN CHINA AND THEIR Activitigs, 7 pp.; in Chi- 
nese; by Huang Shi-chao; Anti-Japanese Committee of the Faculty of 
Yenching University, Peiping, 1932. 

A perusal of this pamphlet should make the readers understand how 
far the Japanese have gone in influencing public opinion in China. 


JAPANESE OPINIONS CONCERNING THE NorTHEAST PRoBLEM, 42 pp.; in 
Chinese; Anti-Japanese Committee of the Faculty of Yenching Univer- 
sity, Peiping, 1932. 

This is a collection of translations from the leading Japanese publica- 
tions, chiefly newspapers, in Japan. They have been so compiled as to 
show the entire view of Japanese military authorities on the issue. 


JAPANESE TEXTILE Imports INTO CuiNa, 58 pp.; in Chinese; Institute of 
Sino-Japanese Commerce, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai, Novem- 
ber, 1931. 

A detailed description is to be found in this pamphlet of Japanese 
textile products, imported as well as those manufactured in China. A 
brief survey of their markets occupies more than ten pages. 

JAPANESE TorLeT ArTicLes, 19 pp.; in Chinese; Institute of Sino-Japanese 
Commerce, Shanghai, November, 1931. 

Here the readers will find a detailed comparison between the toilet 
articles manufactured by Japanese and by Chinese factories. At the end 
appears a list of all the Japanese shops in Shanghai which sell toilet 
articles. 


Japon ET MaAnpvcHovriE, 45 pp.; by Georges Bonneau ; Osaka Taishi Keizai 
Remmei, Osaka, and Vanier Messein Successeur, Paris, 1932. 

Georges Bonneau is Doctor of Letters and Professor at the Imperial 
University of Kyoto, as well as Director of the Institut Francais of 
Kyoto. In view of the hasty (and diverse) judgments of the world on 
the subject of Japanese intervention in Manchuria, he has prepared a 
brief presentation of facts under three headings: Law, Order, Humanity. 
Drawing from the facts of history, he believes that he has proved, under 
the first head, Japan’s right to intervention in Manchuria, a right well 
bolstered by principles and precedents. He then asks: Granting this 
right, have the conditions of order or disorder justified the exercise of 
this right? Has Japan legitimately been in a state of defense? Answer- 
ing this question in the second section, he attempts to prove that the South 
Manchuria Railway, the Japanese residents of towns and of country 
districts were menaced by the existing disorder, that Korean peasants, 
Japanese railways guards, commerce itself, and the very maintenance of 
civilized communication as represented by the railways, were menaced 
and had been protected only by the spilled blood of the Japanese soldiers 
in these lonely outposts. Thus with law and order on her side, as an 
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advanced nation developing a backward territory, there is just one further 
aspect of Japan’s case to be examined: Has she a record of humanity to 
complete her justification? In answer to this the author replies with a 
summary of humane work which the Japanese government has fostered in 
“that desolate country,” Manchuria, during the past twenty-six years, 
through hospitals, schools and social work. There are numerous photo- 
graphic reproductions intended to strengthen the author’s contention that 
for the humanity of a country “which they themselves have made humane, 
the Japanese have rendered unto the Chinese good for evil.” 


Is THE PEACE MACHINERY IMPERILED BY THE Far EASTERN SITUATION ?— 
29 pp.; discussed by Herbert Adams Gibbons and Chester H. Rowell: 
Foreign Policy Association, New York, March 5, 1932. 

To this important question the first speaker believes no “bald Yes or 
No” can be given. To do so would be to accept two assumptions which 
he believes unwarranted, namely: (1) That the actions of Japan in Man- 
churia and at Shanghai constitute a violation of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and of the Briand-Kellogg Anti-War Pact. (2) That 
the creators of the League and the signatories of the Briand-Kellogg Pact 
have offered the world an automatically functioning peace machinery. 
The speaker then explains his objection to these two assumptions, the 
first on the grounds of general world culpability in other cases, equal to 
Japan’s, and the second on the ground that the world has expected too 
much of the highly imperfect peace instruments recently given it. Mr. 
Rowell, the next speaker, interprets Mr. Gibbons’ entire argument in 
the following characteristic way: “We have just heard that it (the Far 
Eastern Situation) does not imperil it (the peace machinery) because 
there would be no peril if it were destroyed. There isn’t any peace 
machinery, anyway, and there isn’t any crisis in the Far East.” He then 
proceeds to disagree on all points and to show that the “world has unani- 
mously resolved that the facts are otherwise.” General world culpability 
in similar cases is no justification for Japan, because ‘“‘the world does 
move and things which might be . . . defensible, tolerable or forgivable 
at one time become impossible at other times,” and because, if this same 
question were asked in 1916 there was then no peace machinery to 
imperil, and “the question which would mean one thing in 1916 meant 
at least another thing after 1919.” The debate was followed by interest- 
ing questions and answers and discussion involving Norman Hapgood, 
Dr. John Dewey, and others. 


Mancuvria IN History: A Summary, 43 pp.; by Li Chi; Peking Union 
Bookstore, Peiping, 1932. 

This is an English abstract of a larger work in Chinese compiled by 
Messrs. Fu Ssu-nien and Hsu Chung-shu, members of the Institute of 
History and Philology, and Fang Chuan-yu of the Peiping Normal Col- 
lege. Historical data going back to the first mention in Chinese history 
during the 12th Century B. C. have been examined, and out of this a 
number of broad observations have been drawn: South Manchuria has 
from earliest time belonged, racially and culturally, to the same area as 
North China. Both Korea and South Manchuria, since the latter part of 
the 12th Century B. C., were ruled by a princely house of Chinese origin. 
Active Chinese administration over this area began about the 4th Century 
B. C., becoming ever more effective. South Manchuria continued uninter- 
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ruptedly as an integral part of the Chinese Empire for more than four 
centuries, while later successive non-Chinese sel f-assertions were repeatedly 
absorbed into the Chinese civilization. From the Ming Dynasty onward 
Manchuria was again governed from within China proper. The so-ca!!cd 
Manchu “Bannermen,” who gave rise to the Ching Dynasty (the Jast), 
came from the region which had long been the center of Chinese influenc- 
and settlement along the Liao River, and do not represent a separate 
“race” in any ethnic sense, as is generally supposed. These people had 
“served the Ming Empire loyally for many generations”; their accession 
to power merely represented one of the dynastic changes familiar in 
China’s history, and involved no change in administrative system either 
in China proper or in Manchuria. “Till the end of the 19th Century 
Manchuria witnessed peace and prosperity and a gradual increase of 
population. It is only recently that Manchuria has become an inter- 
national problem. The history of the most recent period, however, must 
be left to other experts.” 

THE PRESENT SITUATION IN SHANGHAI, 8 pp.; by Kaname Wakasugi; San 
Francisco, February 10, 1932. 

The present unfortunate situation in Shanghai is the outcome of the 
chaotic condition in China due to chronic civil wars between different 
factions, and of the intense campaign for the repudiation of the “unequal 
treaties.” The boycott of Japanese goods is not a spontaneous, voluntary 
refusal of commercial transactions, but an arbitrary interference with 
Japanese trade and industry in China forced upon Chinese merchants 
and workers by terrorists and agitators under the direction of anti- 
Japanese organizations identified with the Nationalist Party. The Chinese 
government, through such organizations, has been encouraging and 
resorting to the boycott as an instrument of national policy. A statement 
of the Japanese government dated February 7th, 1932, is included in the 
pamphlet. 

PRESENTING JAPAN’sS SIDE OF THE Cask, 77 pp.; Japanese Association in 
China, Shanghai, December, 1931. 

Another and more elaborate booklet reprinting foreign editorials, 
compiled and sent out to readers in the West by Japanese residents in 
China as “the best thought of outstanding leaders of the Occident whose 
lives have been lived in the Far East.” There are five editorials from 
the Far Eastern Review, and four from the Shanghai Evening Post and 
Mercury. 

REALITIES OF 19TH RouTE ARMy RESISTANCE AGAINST JAPANESE IN- 
VADERS, 42 pp.; in Chinese; Anti-Japanese Association, Shanghai, Febru- 
ary, 1932. 

This Chinese pamphlet mainly describes the support of the different 
popular organizations in Shanghai behind the 19th Route Army, which 
for more than one month effectively resisted the Japanese attacks on 
Chinese soil. 

GENERAL 

A BrieF Survey oF SINO-AMERICAN COMMERCIAL RELATIONS, 9 pp.; by 
King-chau Mui; National Foreign Trade Convention, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
May 4, 5, 6, 1932. 

The Chinese Consul in Hawaii surveys the past history of commer- 
cial relations between China and the United States. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AiR COMMUNICATIONS IN THE ORIENT, 14 pp.; by G. C. 
Westervelt; National Foreign Trade Convention, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
May 4, 5, 6, 1932. 

The president of the Intercontinent Aviation Corporation of Shanghai 
presented to the Foreign Trade Conference an extremely interesting paper 
on the opening up of air routes in the Orient and the meaning for busi- 
ness of the incredibly shortened mail schedules. 


DivipeNDs From Your University, 16 pp.; University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu, 1932. 

A booklet published on occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
foundation of the University of Hawaii and explaining some of the serv- 
ices of the University to education, agriculture and industry as well as in 
inaugurating studies which may aid in the solution of problems in inter- 
national relations. A notable service in this field is the School of Pacific 
and Oriental Affairs which is to hold its session in the summer of 1932. 


EXTERNAL MIGRATION OF THE DoMINION OF New ZEALAND, 1931— 
Statistical Report, 18 pp.; compiled in the Census and Statistics Office ; 
Government Printer, Wellington, 1932. 

This includes tourists and temporary visitors, assisted migrants (from 
the British Isles), alien race migrants (principally Chinese and Indians). 
Data are given on origin and destination, nationality, age and sex, and on 
total arrivals and departures and consequent gains and losses in 
population. 


GrabuaTE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES, 12 pp.; Geneva, 1932. 
Though an independent institution, the Institute (Institut Universi- 
taire des Hautes Etudes Internationales) codperates closely with the 
University of Geneva, it entertains relations of coéperation with the 
Geneva School of International Studies, under the direction of Professor 

A. Zimmern of Oxford University. 


Hawau’s PLAce IN INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE, 17 pp.; by Wallace R. 
Farrington; National Foreign Trade Convention, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
May 4, 5, 6, 1932. 

A rather full exposition of Hawaii’s place in international commerce, 
by reason of her geographical location, her natural resources and her 
interracial population. 


Hawauan Historica Society: ForTIETH ANNUAL Report, 46 pp.; 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 1932. 

The activities of the Society for the year 1931 are discussed in the 
president’s report. Of especial interest is the fact that the valuable mate- 
rials in the library of the society have been rearranged and catalogued and 
are thus made available for study and research. Papers read at the 
Annual Meeting and Historical Notes are included. 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 26 pp.; Sun Yat-sen University, 
Canton, China, 1932. 

An outline of the development of the Institute since 1928 and its 
scope of work, including its relation to international codperation. Of 
importance is the Chinese Journal of Educational Research published by 
the Institute, as well as the Monographs issued as a result of the research 
work undertaken by the members. 
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INTERNATIONAL LaBouR CONFERENCE: SIXTEENTH SESSION; Report of the 
Director, 111 pp., Summary of Annual Reports under Article 408, 402 
pp.; International Labour Office, Geneva, 1932. 

The period covered by the annual reports has been changed from 
January 1-December 30, to October 1-September 30. As a transitional 
measure, the reports for 1931 cover a period of nine months only. In the 
first document the Economic Depression and Labour Legislation, Action 
by the International Labour Organisation against Unemployment, as 
also problems of Economic Planning, Industrial Relations and Inter- 
national Coéperation are discussed. The Reports of the First to Third 
and Seventh to Eleventh Session of the International Labour Conference 
are contained in the second valuable document. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH CoUNCIL: FoURTEENTH ANNUAL Report, 210 pp.; 
Ottawa, 1931. 

This report by the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and 
Industrial Research in Canada contains a review of the activities of the 
National Research Council, including a summary of the financial state- 
ment, reports of the Laboratory Division and summaries of the activities 
of Associate Committees as well as summaries of reports on assisted 
researches, and appendices. 


New ZEALAND TRADE ConpiTIOoNs, 11 pp.; by W. A. Boucher; National 
Foreign Trade Convention, Honolulu, Hawaii, May 4, 5, 6, 1932. 
The author of this paper, a delegate to the Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion, brought a specific message for the benefit of United States business 
men: The United States, in relation to New Zealand, has a trade balance 
of over 15% in its favor. The United States is also a creditor country. 
The United States maintains at the same time a tariff policy which effec- 
tively excludes much foreign merchandise and prevents its debtors from 
meeting their obligations in kind. This situation is unsound and cannot 
continue without bringing disaster. Yet tariff is not the only barrier thus 
raised; regulations referring to alleged plant diseases and operating 
unjustly against New Zealand apples, for instance, form another; ship- 
ping regulations another. The writer closes with a plea for reciprocity. 


OssTacLes TO TrapeE, 10 pp.; by A. Morgan Young; National Foreign 
Trade Convention, Honolulu, Hawaii, May 4, 5, 6, 1932. 

The editor of the British-owned Japan Chronicle, Kobe, discusses 
commercial boycotts, which he classes with protective tariffs as “an evil 
and a sign of oppression” in that they interfere with trade, which is so 
“closely connected with freedom.” His particular theme is, of course, the 
Chinese boycott, in history and in its present application. 


PERMANENT CourT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE AND THE QUESTION OF 
AMERICAN ADHESION, 48 pp.; by Charles E. Martin; Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, Stanford, 1932. 

A development of the historical background of the relation of the 
United States to the problem of International Arbitration and a discus- 
sion of the character, constitution, privileges and place of the members of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, or World Court. The 
author favors adherence of the United States to this progressive move- 
ment for international justice. 
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Tarirrs AS Trape Barriers, 5 pp.; by K. Seko; National Foreign Trade 
Convention, Honolulu, Hawaii, May 4, 5, 6, 1932. 

The delegate from the Japan Economic Federation makes a brief and 
very generalized statement on tariffs as barriers to trade. 

Ursan LEAGUE IN THE Economic Crisis, THE, 40 pp.; National Urban 
League, Inc., New York, 1932. 

A report as to life and work of Negroes in cities of the United States 
and the activities, financial standing and program of the organization in 
this present period of economic distress. 

Unirep States TrapE WITH THE PHILIPPINES, 12 pp.; by O. K. Davis: 
National Foreign Trade Convention, Honolulu, Hawaii, May 4, 5, 6, 
1932. 

The secretary of the United States Foreign Trade Council makes an 
impassioned plea against Philippines independence—for the sake of trade 
and for the sake of the Filipinos themselves. 

Tue Unirep States View oF TRADE RELATIONS WITH JAPAN, 18 pp.; by 
Wallace M. Alexander; National Foreign Trade Convention, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, May 4, 5, 6, 1932. 

Trade data, the implications of the “Open Door” in the Orient, the 
American attitude toward boycotts, the gold standard and international 
trade. 

THE SHANGHAI INCIDENT, 45 pp.; Japanese Association in China, Shanghai; 
Press Union, P. O. Box 455, Shanghai, 1932. 

The “so-called Shanghai Incident” broke out, says this explanatory 
document, shortly before midnight on January 28 last, when Chinese 
armed plain-clothesmen (pienyitui) and regular troops attacked the in- 
coming Japanese bluejackets. These latter “were proceeding from their 
headquarters on North Szechhuen Road to their posts for garrison duty 
within the zone assigned to the Japanese at a conference of all the foreign 
defence commanders the day before,” this pamphlet states. Under the 
head “Chronology of Events,” the statement then goes on to explain the 
factors leading up to that outbreak: (1) anti-Japanese agitations and 
boycott; (2) newspaper insults to the Japanese Emperor and Consular 
protests, Shanghai, Tsingtao, Foochow; (3) attack upon Japanese 
Priests; (4) Mayor Wu’s “hesitancy” to meet Japanese demands; (5) 
hostile preparations by Chinese troops; and (6) “Chinese police flight 
from Chapei,” leaving the district entirely unpoliced and subjecting Jap- 
anese residents to great danger. Beginning with January 28 and extend- 
ing through February 22 there is a day-by-day chronology of events as 
recorded in the Japanese Consulate. The remaining 35 pages of the 
pamphlet are given over to the reprints of newspaper editorials, mainly 
from the pen of George Bronson Rea, editor of the Far Eastern Review, 
Shanghai, noted Japanese apologist.’ The Japanese Association of Shang- 
hai has also reprinted in a separate pamphlet his recent article, “The 
Highway to Hostilities in the Far East.” 

SHANGHAI INCIDENT; I and II; “Official Statements” (mimeographed, 11 
pp. and 32 pp.). 

Although these two mimeographed brochures bear no further identi- 
fication and no date of issue, they were sent to this editorial office 
together with other material from the Japanese Association in China, 
P. O. Box 1196, Shanghai, and cover “facts ascertained up to February 
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7, 1932,” and the same up to February 28, 1932. It is assumed that they 
were prepared in the Japanese Consulate at Shanghai. No. I narrates 
briefly the publication of “malicious propaganda” in Chinese newspapers, 
including the insult to the Japanese Emperor and its consequences; the 
sequence of events following the presentation of Japanese demands for 
apology, retraction and cessation of the boycott; and the menacing situ- 
ation with regard to Chinese mobs and unprotected Japanese residents. 
Blame for “breaking the peace” is placed entirely upon the Chinese. In 
No. II, in addition to the continuing narrative of hostile events, there 
is a series of official documents and statements bearing on the case, a 
section of statistics on Japanese population and investment in Shanghai 
(rough estimates), and 13 pages of itemized damages and casualties 
suffered by Japanese civilians in Shanghai up to February 26. 

THE SINO-JAPANESE ConFLICT, 32 pp.; Press Union, P. O. Box 455, Shang- 
hai, 1932. 

Editorials and letters appearing in foreign-edited periodicals in China 
have been chosen to demonstrate that foreign opinion in China has not 
been universally anti-Japanese. The trend of the editorials selected for 
reprint here is mainly in the direction of China’s “ineffective sovereignty,” 
Kuomintang “anti-foreignism,” Japan’s long-suffering patience in Man- 
churia, as understandable explanations of Japanese military intervention. 
It is graciously admitted in the preface that “some papers have expressed 
views less favorable to Japan,” but it is asserted that the four editorials 
and one letter here reproduced “give a fair presentation” of opinion. In 
a supplementary printing entitled ‘““The Shanghai Incident Misrepre- 
sented” two Shanghai editors, American and British, deplore the dis- 
service rendered by the Press abroad in exaggerating conditions in 
Shanghai. 

Soap, 42 pp.; in Chinese; Institute of Sino-Japanese Commerce, Shanghai, 
November, 1931. 

This contains a complete and detailed list of all the soap factories in 
China, with figures on their respective capitalization and production. 
Here is also a comparative study of the Japanese and Chinese manu- 
factures. 

Tue TREATIES AND Notes oF 1915, 30 pp.; by Shuhsi Hsu; Yenching Uni- 
versity, Peiping, 1932. 

This treatise is reprinted in pamphlet form from the April number 
of the Chinese Social and Political Science Review. Professor Hsu, the 
major portion of whose attention has for some years been devoted to 
Manchurian research, here analyzes the 1915 treaty issues involved in 
Japan’s “five fundamental points” as they were presented during the 
October session of the League Council. These were the treaties signed 
under the Twenty-One Demands in 1915 and “declared null and void 
by the Chinese National Assembly in 1923.” They included: (1) treaty 
and exchange of notes respecting Shantung; (2) ditto respecting South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia; (3) exchange of notes respect- 
ing Hanyehping; (4) ditto respecting “the Fukien question.” (The first 
named have, since the Washington Conference, been replaced by the 
treaty dated February 4, 1922.) The texts of 2, 3 and 4 are given in 
full in this pamphlet. They are followed by an explanation of the nature 
of the Twenty-One Demands and the circumstances surrounding the 
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ultimatum concerning them, the capitulation of the Chinese government, 
and the later repudiation on the part of an incensed public. The remain- 
ing third of the pamphlet is devoted to “The Question of Validity.” The 
case which the author has set himself is to prove that the treaty was 
unconstitutional and therefore invalid. 
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Citations and Abstracts 


Note: Among the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient 
are in the English language unless otherwise noted. National ownership other than 
domestic is indicated in parenthesis. 


ECONOMIC CONFLICT AND CONTROL 


A Propos pu VoyacE pU GoUVERNEUR GENERAL PASQUIER A MANILLE; 
by Alfred Silbert ; /’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, April 9, 1932. 

Abstract of a letter from the French governor general Pasquier, on 
the occasion of his visit to Manila in January, 1932. Both Hongkong, 
which he had visited on his way to the Philippines, and Manila represent 
centers of cultural importance in the Far East. Hongkong is a British 
outpost and exists as such thanks to its strategic situation. Manila as an 
American naval base is no less important strategically. Pasquier views 
American colonization favorably, the Philippine Islands having benefited 
both economically and culturally under American rule. Indo-China 
should strengthen her relations with the Philippines, for her development, 
although maintaining close contact with Paris, reveals more and more 
her pan-Pacific tendencies. 


ADVERSE BALANCE OF ForEIGN TRADE; in Japanese, editorial ; Tokyo Asahi; 
Tokyo, March 3, 1932. 

Since last December, when the Gold Embargo was put into force by 
the present government, which declared it to be a means of improving 
our trade balance, the excess of imports has been unusually great. In 
comparison with figures of last year, our exports for January and Febru- 
ary decreased by 47 million yen, while the increase in imports was by 
41 million yen. The excess of imports for these two months is repre- 
sented by the enormous sum of 91 million yen. For the same period last 
year we had only 4 million yen. This excess is mainly due to speculative 
imports stimulated in expectation of the Gold Embargo. This adverse 
balance will only make our economic situation in the near future worse. 
Moreover, the instability of foreign exchange and the tendency toward 
inflation will only increase the adverse balance. 


ALIEN Rewicious Property IN Cu1ya; by Norman Padelford; American 
Journal of International Law, Washington, D. C., April, 1932. 
Formerly missionary bodies attempted to secure as complete exemption 
of their property from Chinese jurisdiction as possible. Recently, in order 
to gain the favor of the Chinese people, they are turning over property 
to the Chinese, registering with the Chinese government and refusing 
foreign protection and prosecution of claims. 


AT THE Crossroaps OF WorLD TRADE; by O. K. Davis; Export, Trade and 
Finance, New York, April 23, 1932. 
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The nineteenth annual meeting of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil in Honolulu is significant in that it points to the growing importance 
of the Pacific Area in the trade of the United States. 

AUSTRALIA AND THE Economic CoNFERENCE; by Roland Wilson; dustral- 
ian Quarterly, March 14, 1932. 

The Imperial Conference to be held in Ottawa in July will find 
Great Britain in a position to really offer imperial preference, due to the 
adoption of protection by the “National” government. Imperial prefer- 
ence on wheat will not likely be helpful to Australia, since the price of 
wheat will continue to be governed by world price in spite of imperial 
preference. Australia would probably be benefited in regard to frozen 
beef, dairy products, and fruit. 


AUSTRALIAN Customs TakirF, THE; by R. D. Westmore; dustralian Quar- 

terly, March 14, 1932. 

Australian customs duties have increased to the point where they are 
prohibitory. The effect of high customs duties in Australia is summa- 
rized as follows: 

(1) Increased tariffs have no power in themselves to create employment. 

(2) The volume of employment is governed by the purchasing power of 
the community, and the same purchasing power will provide in- 
creasing employment as the price levels fall. 

(3) In Australia, with secondary industries entirely dependent upon the 

Australian market and operating at a price level which makes export 
impossible, the expansion of secondary industries must be dependent 
upon the prosperity of the primary industries. 
As increasing tariffs cannot fulfil their purpose of giving protection 
to local industries unless they enable the prices to be advanced over 
the level of world’s prices they must have a direct effect on employ- 
ment figures, seeing that the volume of employment is governed by 
the level of prices. 


BALANCING CHINA’sS BUDGET; editorial; Finance and Commerce (British), 
Shanghai, April 13. 1932. 

A budget equilibrium had been forecast for 1932. Due to the out- 
break of hostilities in Shanghai, the situation in Manchuria and the great 
losses incurred last summer from one of the worst floods in the history 
of China, besides the general depression, it is idle to hope that the budget 
can be balanced. 

BANK OF AUSTRALASIA ; Economist, London, April 2, 1932. 

Report given at the ninety-eighth annual general meeting of the pro- 
prietors. 

C. E. R. Trarric tn Import Goops Durinc 1931; by A. Gorshenin ; Man- 
churia Monitor (Russian), Harbin, March, 1932. 

A considerable decrease in import traffic of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way was evident during the past year, the southern and western lines 
especially showing declines. To this article in English are appended tables 
showing the development of traffic in various goods since 1927. 

CAN THE AMERICAN FaArM BE SAvED?—by E. G. Nourse; Nation, New 
York, April 20, 1932. 

Three remedies are proposed—(1) a general moratorium on fore- 

closures and forced sales until the price level of agricultural products 
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becomes stabilized, (2) reduction of taxes, (3) prohibition of private 
exploitation of speculative submarginal agriculture land. 
CANADA AT THE OTTAWA CONFERENCE; by Hespericus; Fortnightly Review, 
London, April, 1932. 

All parties in Canada are pledged to imperial preference. To the 
Conservatives, it means preference to British goods over foreign goods 
but protection to Canadian products against both. The Liberal party, on 
the other hand, favors tariff adjustments in order to encourage inter- 
empire trade. Naturally the manufacturers oppose any attempt to bring 
them into direct competition with British manufacturers. The farmers, 
on the other hand, selling their products in a world market, are favor- 
ably inclined toward any system which will lower the price that they 
must pay for the products that they consume. 

CryLon as A MarKET FoR AMERICAN Goons; by Wilson C. Flake; Com- 
merce Reports, Washington, D. C., April 25, 1932. 

Despite unfavorable exchange rates and other adverse factors, many 
American products such as petroleum products, fertilizers, toilet articles 
and others are found in the markets of Colombo, the dominant port in 
Ceylon’s trade. Although the general depression has heavily affected 
Ceylon’s purchasing power, the improvement in the price of copra will 
revive trade conditions. 

CHINA Review, THE; Vol. I, No. 1; 200 Varick Street, New York, Feb- 
ruary, 1932. 

This is the first appearance of a new monthly review of Chinese 
affairs edited by Chinese intellectuals in America. This issue contains 
articles on Manchuria by Dr. W. W. Yen, Nathaniel Peffer and Ping- 
chia Kuo, on China and depreciated silver, by W. Y. Lin, etc. 

CHINESE AGRICULTURAL Statistics; in Chinese; unsigned; Chinese Eco- 
nomic Bulletin, Shanghai, April 23, 1932. 

ConpiITIONS OF WorK IN THE BATIK INDUSTRY IN JAVA; unsigned ; Inter- 
national Labour Review, Geneva, April, 1932. 

Conoress Consipers EcoNoMIC PLANNING; various authors; Congressional 
Digest, Washington, D. C., April, 1932. 

This issue of the Congressional Digest is devoted to the consideration 
of various schemes for economic planning in the United States, e.g., the 
Swope Plan, the Chamber of Commerce Plan, the Chase Plan, and the 
Progressive Conference Plan. The Swope Plan and the Chamber of 
Commerce Plan would modify the Sherman Anti-Trust Law to permit 
trade associations which would regulate production in industry. The 
Stuart Chase plan provides for a Peace Industries Board composed of 
representatives of the government, industry, labor, agriculture, and the 
professions. They would have at their disposal a staff of trained tech- 
nicians and business executives. It would prepare and supervise a ten- 
year plan for the United States. The Progressive Conference Plan, as 
stated in the La Follette Bill, provides for a National Economic Council 
composed of experts on industry, finance, transportation, labor relations, 
agriculture, and scientific management. It would prepare an annual 
report to the President and suggest necessary legislation. The Swope and 
the Chamber of Commerce Plans provide for economic control of indus- 
try by industry itself, whereas the Chase and the Progressive Conference 

Plans provide for economic control of industry by the government. The 
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various business men and experts who discuss the idea of economic plan- 
ning in this number seem to fall into three classes—those who doubt that 
economic planning is possible in an individualistic society, those who favor 
economic planning by industry but doubt the efficacy of economic plan- 
ning by the government, those who favor economic planning but fear the 
monopolistic effects of economic planning by industry and consequently 
regard the government as the proper agent to perform the function of 
planning.—P. S. B. 
DEUXIEME PLAN QUINQUENNAL, Le (1933-1937); by André Pierre; 
l'Europe Nouvelle, Paris, April 9, 1932. 
A discussion of the XVII Conference of the Communist Party of the 
U.S.S.R., which took place from January 30 to February 11, 1932, in 
Moscow. In especial the report of the president of the Council of Com- 
missars, Molotov, on the second five-year plan, the “Piatilietka”’. This, 
as Pierre believes, will eventually lead to a period of economic inflation. 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA’S ForEIGN TRADE; by Ting Mien Liu; Chinese 
Economic Journal, Shanghai, February, 1932. 
The second part of a survey (see PaciFic Arrairs, April, 1932) of 
China’s foreign trade during modern times. The figures given are obtained 
from the latest Customs returns and include such principal commodi- 
ties as: Tea, Silk, Beans and Bean Products, Eggs and Egg Products, 
Skins, Hides and Leather, Raw Cotton, Coal, Wood Oil, Seeds and 
Seed-cake. Chinese factory products which are granted privileged duty 
treatment and are exported include: Shirtings and Sheetings, Grey Yarn, 
Antimony Regulus, Silk Pongees (waste spun), Drills and Jeans, 
Matches, Wheat Flour. There is also an increased trade in tinned fruits 
and vegetables and an industrial development of socks and soap. 
DEVELOPMENT OF RuRAL ECONOMY IN THE SOUTHWEST; in Chinese; by 
Meng Kwan-chao; Reconstruction Quarterly, Nanking, January, 1932. 
Two provinces are covered in this article of nearly thirty pages. One 
may have a general view of the present rural situation in Yunnan and 
Kweichow, particularly regarding the opium menace there. Within the 
last twenty years the land price in these two provinces has gone up more 
than 150% on the average. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE Exectric Power INDUsTRY OF JAPAN; by W. S. 
Dowd; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., May 2, 1932. 
EcoNnoMic PLANNING VERSUS Economic SANCTION; by John S. Gullet; 
Harvard Business Review, New York, April, 1932. 
Economic planning will tend to nullify the economic sanctions of the 
League of Nations. The probable effectiveness of the use of economic 
sanctions against Germany in 1914 and Japan in 1932 is questioned. The 
conclusion is reached that the chief value of the economic sanction is its 
q moral rather than its economic effect. 
4 EcoNoMIC PROBLEMS IN CHINA; by C. H. L.; People’s Tribune, Shanghai, 
F April 18, 1932. 
A survey of China’s major non-militaristic problems—agricultural 
insolvency, unemployment, backward communications, labor difficulties. 
No solution is offered but the need for drastic change is urged. 
EcoNoMICS AND STATISTICS, QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF; in Chinese, Vol. I, 
No. 1, Nankai University, Tientsin, March, 1932. 
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The first issue of a new statistical quarterly published by the Nankai 
Institute of Economics. This number contains a Statistical Analysis of 
the Fluctuation in Silver Price, 1833-1931, by Tayeh Wu; a Statistical 
Survey of China’s Industrialization, by H. D. Fong; Revised Index 
Numbers for the Quantities and Prices of Imports and Exports and Bar- 
ter Terms of Trade in China, 1867-1930, by Franklin L. Ho; and a 
Review of 1931. Dr. Ho and Mr. Wu are the editors. 

EXpoRTPOLITIK UND DAS PROBLEM DER EXPORTFAHIGKEIT DER UDSSR; by 
Paul Czechowicz; Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, Kiel, April, 1932. 

In this 140-page article the background of Soviet Russia’s foreign 
trade policies is discussed. The author concludes from his review that 
Russia’s foreign trade capacity has been overestimated, for the demands 
of its internal markets have not as yet been satisfied. 

Five-YEAR PLAN REGARDING THE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM IN THE SOVIET 
Far Eastern REGION; in Japanese, by Shichikawa; Affairs of the Soviet 
Union, Dairen, February, 1932. 

This plan, for 1928-33, aims to increase the export of the Far East 
Soviet Region by 300%. “This plan when fully completed will affect 
most seriously the water and land transportation of the Manchurian and 
Mongolian territories, and above all will complicate further the inter- 
national relations among Japan, Soviet Union and China. . . . It is a very 
rational plan; it may nevertheless meet many difficulties. The actual 
operation of this plan, therefore, claims our attention.” 

ForEIGN CoOPERATION IN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT (of China); un- 
signed ; Chinese Economic Bulletin (Chinese), Shanghai, April 16, 1932. 

ForEIGN TRADE OF THE U.S.S.R. DuriING THE First 6 Montus oF 1931; 
Quarterly Review, Moscow, July-December, 1931. 

In this statement prepared by the U.S.S.R. Chamber of Commerce 
the turnover and balance of the Soviet Union’s foreign trade is discussed. 
The U.S.S.R. in spite of the protracted character of the world crisis 
which has badly hit the foreign trade of all countries is continuing suc- 
cessfully to participate in world trade. It is importing materials and 
equipment necessary for industrial construction, considerably exceeding in 
volume the figures of the corresponding period of the year 1930. 

HANDICRAFT PRODUCTION AND Propucers’ COOPERATIVES IN THE U.S.S.R.; 
unsigned ; Economic Review of the Soviet Union, New York, April 15, 
1932. 

About 45 per cent of the total number of handicraft workers are now 
organized into producers’ codperatives. 

Ir RuBBER REMAINS AT TWOPENCE; unsigned ; Manchester Guardian Com- 
mercial, Manchester, April 9, 1932. 

The present low price of rubber affects the Dutch East Indies pro- 
ducers more adversely than the Malayan producers. Consequently a 
continuation of present prices will force many Dutch East Indian estates 
to cease production. 

INDUSTRIAL PrRoGRESS IN CANADA; Agricultural and Industrial Progress in 

Canada, Montreal, April, 1932. 

This issue contains such articles as: Canadian Power Resources, 
Canadian Hardwood Flooring, Some Fertilizer Experiments, Fur Goods 
Industry, Furniture Industry, Fish Culture, Canned Fruit and Vege- 
tables, Canadian Research. 


INDUSTRIALISIERUNG DER BRITISCHEN DOMINIONS UND DIE RUCKWIRK- 
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UNG AUF IHRE WELTWIRTSCHAFTLICHE STELLUNG; by Fritz Borck; 
W eltwirtschaftliches Archiv, Kiel, April, 1932. 

A consideration of the development of industry in the British Domin- 
ions in recent times, including several years before the outbreak of the 
European war of 1914-1918. As a result of his study the author finds that 
Canada is the only one of the Dominions in which industrialization has 
been intensified within recent years. In Australia there has been little or 
no development. In South Africa and New Zealand the importation of 
manufactured goods has increased. An increase of the food product trade 
is universally. evident in the Dominions, naturally leading to a loosening 
of trade relations with Great Britain. The decrease of imports from 
Great Britain may be in part ascribed to the War of 1914-1918, which 
caused a transformation of English industries to war materials produc- 
tion. Thus other countries, such as the United States and Japan, acquired 
Great Britain’s markets. After the Peace treaty Great Britain was able 
to regain part of her former markets and to displace Japan; however, the 
United States still remains her most serious competitor. 


INTERNATIONAL CoOPERATION IN AGRICULTURE; by S. L. B.; New States- 


man and Nation, London, April 16, 1932. 

Since national coéperation is no longer sufficient to control the eco- 
nomic stability of any nation, the world must produce with regard to 
world demand. However, emphasis should be laid on the control of 
distribution rather than on production control, for “we find in many 
parts of the world bursting granaries and starving people.” 


IsLANDS’ Resources SHOULD Be DeveELopep For FILipiNos’ BENEFIT; by 


Theodore Roosevelt, Jr.; Commerce and Industry Journal, Manila, Feb- 
ruary, 1932. 

In this inaugural address delivered by the Governor-General of the 
Philippines, on the day of his arrival, February 29, 1932, the policy of 
development of the Island resources is stressed. ‘Above all, we should 
work to make the Islands as close to self-sufficient agriculturally and 
industrially as circumstances permit. Gifted by nature with diverse 
climate, a fertile soil and great natural wealth, there is no reason why 
the Islands should not grow the necessities of life for their own people.” 


JapAN: AN Economic AND FINANCIAL APPRAISAL; review by E. Kann, 


Finance and Commerce (British), Shanghai, April 6, 1932. 

The reviewer draws attention to the significance of this book by 
Harold G. Moulton, which was published by the Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., in 1931. The origin of the work is traced to Junno- 
suke Incuye, one-time International Chairman of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, who suggested undertaking the study as an effort in codperative 
research. He also gave practical aid by placing at Mr. Moulton’s disposal 
the valuable data contained in the archives of the Bank of Japan. 


Lives oF Forty-two Workers, THE; in Chinese, by Kia Ching-yi; 


Journal of Sociology, University of Shantung, Tsinan, January, 1932. 
This is a collection of conversations with forty-two different kinds of 
workers in Tsinan, regarding their family affairs and working conditions. 
Most of these workers, though in factories, still possess some few patches 
of land in the country. 
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MarkKeT For CHINESE Domestic Bonps DurING THE YEAR OF 1931: in 
Chinese, by Kiang Wen-yu; Jen-WWen Monthly, Shanghai, February. 
1932. 

The reader will find here a concise review of the bonds issued by 
the Ministry of Finance under T. V. Soong during one year; the exact 
figures of the issues, their market situation, and their present status. The 
total value of the issues in the year amounted to $400,000,000 Mex. 

Mut Tsar LeEGistaTion IN BritisH Mataya; unsigned; Jndustrial and 
Labour Information, Geneva, April 11, 1932. 

NATIONAL ForEIGN TRADE CONVENTION PROGRAM; Export, Trade and 
Finance, New York, April 23, 1932. 

Outline of the program of the convention held in Honolulu, May 4 
to 6 under the joint auspices of the National Foreign Trade Council and 
the Pacific Foreign Trade Council. 

NATIONAL PLANNING; editorial; Manchester Guardian Commercial, Man- 
chester, April 9, 1932. 

Greater governmental control of industry is inevitable; planning this 
control on a national basis is the crying need of the day. 

Now THE SECOND Five-YEAR PLAN; by Walter Duranty; New York Times 
Magazine, April 17, 1932. 

Still dominated by the shadow of Lenin, Russia launches a new five- 
year plan in which the problem is to keep the machine, built during the 
first five years, in smooth running order. The task that confronts Soviet 
Russia in continuing her colossal industrial undertaking is the substitution 
of a highly developed technique for the driving power of brute force. 

PLAN FOR THE Economic SALVATION OF CHINA, A; by Hsu-chao Ho; 
China Weekly Review, Shanghai, April 16, 1932. 

The writer recommends that: “the Chinese government should bend 
every effort to encourage the production of the essential foods of the 
people and also of the principal base of wearing apparel, namely cotton 
either raw or in the shape of yarn and thread... . For the four items ot 
rice, wheat, wheat flour and cotton China spent last year about one 
hundred and twenty million gold dollars, and this is a situation all the 
more anomalous because there are huge armies of unemployed who could 
be and ought to be put to productive work. The government might well 
give transportation facilities free and remove all taxes on the movement 
of food and even if there were a loss in one direction it would be more 
than made up by the general well-being of the people, not to mention the 
obviating of the economic drain that is incidental to the importing of 
such large quantities of foodstuffs, cotton and cotton products as above 
mentioned.” 

PopULATION StTaTisTICS OF KWANGTUNG PRoviNCE; in Chinese, by Chin 
Ku-wen; Statistical Monthly, Secretariat of the Provincial Government 
of Kwangtung, June, 1931. 

The statistics presented here are the most recent available for this 
province. They are based upon the investigation of 94 Hsiens or Districts 
in 1928-29. The total population is reported to be 33,179,078, the 
largest figure after Szechuan and Kiangsu. The density of Kwangtung 
population, 476 for every square mile, is next to Kiangsu and Chekiang. 

PrastreE, La; editorial ; L’Indochine, Paris, February 5-20, 1932. 

On January 6, 1932, a meeting took place in Saigon at which the 
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question of stabilization of the Indo-China piaster was freely discussed. 
Mathieu, the president of the Colonial Administrative Council, and Par- 
goire, land official, were in favor of maintaining its present level, which 
is that of 1929. For, as they contend, as the prices are dropping there is 
no need to lower the value of the piaster. This problem is one of greatest 
concern to Indo-China, due to the devalorization of the pound sterling 
and Japan’s abandonment of the gold standard. 

PRODUCTION OF JAPANESE CoTTON INDUsTRY IN 1931; by Howard Dono- 
van; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., April 11, 1932. 

The American consul in Kobe writes from the center of the raw 
cotton import trade as well as the yarn and piece goods trade. Osaka 
and Kobe are only 20 miles apart and are so closely allied and interde- 
pendent in foreign trade that they are regarded as a single industrial 
and commercial district. Japan was the largest foreign market for 
American raw cotton in 1931. In this year the shipments were the 
highest ever recorded for that country in United States export returns. 
The mills belonging to the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association reported 
a production for 1931 slightly in excess of that of 1930, but exports of 
yarn and piece goods declined. 

ProGRAM FoR P. I. TrapE DeveLopmMeNT Is OuTLINED; by Tomas Con- 
fesor; Commerce and Industry Journal, Manila, February, 1932. 

In his annual report for 1931 the director of the Bureau of Com- 
merce and Industry advocates the adoption of a systematic program for 
a more active and vigorous campaign to secure wider markets for Phil- 
ippine products locally and abroad. “We should not stimulate production 
unless we are in a position to dispose of our products profitably.” 

ProposeD INCREASE OF TARIFF RATES IN JAPAN; special correspondence ; 
Finance and Commerce (British), Shanghai, April 20, 1932. 

RAPPORT DE LA CHAMBRE D’AGRICULTURE DE LA NOUVELLE-CALEDONIE; 
L’Océanie Francaise, Paris, January-February, 1932. 

Statement on the work of the Department of Agriculture in regard to 
research work and also concerning the development of economic relations 
between New Caledonia and France. 

REPORT OF THE GENERAL MANAGER OF THE BANK OF CHINA AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS, Marcu 19, 1932; in Chinese, 
Bank of China Monthly Review, Shanghai, March, 1932. 

The manager, Mr. Chang, writes this 20th annual report for one 
of the largest Chinese banks. Among many other things, the author 
analyzes the relations between Chinese national economy and _ national 
and international politics of China. In spite of all kinds of political and 
social odds, the Bank of China made during the year a net profit of 
$1,837,427 Mex. 

Sitver AGAIN; editorial ; Japan Chronicle, Weekly Commercial Supplement 
(British), Kobe, March 31, 1932. 

Comment on the general world failure to follow up earlier move- 
ments for dealing with the silver problem. ‘Immediate action has been 
urgent for years past, but it does not take place.” The editor sees “not 
much hope for a world so entirely destitute of constructive statesmanship 
and moral courage.” 

SILVER Co6PERATION NECESSARY; by Tsuyee Pei; Nortn-China Herald 
(British), Shanghai, April 19, 1932. 
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A memorandum by the Manager of the Bank of China, Shanghai 
branch, in reply to an inquiry from the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, and stating an international plan to be necessary to any 
improvement in the situation. 

SILVER PRoBLEM, THE; contributed ; North-China Herald (British), Shang- 
hai, April 19, 1932. 

“Who assassinated Silver?” The answer lies in the “persistent with- 
drawal of silver from its perennial partnership with gold in the financial 
structure of the world.” 

SiLveR QuEsTION AGAIN, THE; by Bernard Ostrolenk; Current History, 
New York, May, 1932. 

“The causes for present low prices of silver may be attributed to three 
factors—first, demonetization of subsidiary currency by Great Britain 
and other countries; second, adoption of the gold bullion standard by the 
Indian government and subsequently by Indo-China; and third, a slightly 
increased silver production which resulted from the greater mining of 
other metals.” This reduction in price adversely affected the silver min- 
ing industry of Mexico and the United States, and by reducing the pur- 
chasing power of the silver currency of the Far East reduced foreign 
trade with the Orient. 

SiNo-PHILIPPINE TRADE IN 1931; Chinese Economic Bulletin, Shanghai, 
March 26, 1932. 

Tables showing the figures for trade in 1930 and 1931. A great 
reduction is evident for which the general commercial depression and 
falling prices in the Islands as well as an increased gold dollar freight as 
a result of the silver slump may be made responsible. 

Stno-RussiAN TRADE RELATIONS; Chinese Economic Bulletin, Shanghai, 
April 2, 1932. 

Trade between China and Soviet Russia has increased in general. In 
Mongolia especially trade relations have been brisk since the War of 
1914-1918. As Chinese merchants have been forced to evacuate Mon- 
golia, Soviet Russia has almost secured a monopoly of Mongolian trade. 
Almost all business with Mongolia now has to be done through the 
Consumers’ Coéperative Corporation organized by a number of prominent 
Mongolians in Moscow under the supervision of the People’s Foreign 
Trade Commission. After the reopening of the Suifengho routes in 1921 
and the temporary agreement concerning the Chinese Eastern Railway in 
1922, trade between Manchuria and Russia has begun to show a steady 
increase. 

SITUATION MINIERE EN NovuvELLE-CALEDONIE, La; by L. Reverce; 
L’Océanie Frangaise, Paris, January-February, 1932. 

Mining occupies an important position among the industries of New 
Caledonia (Anglo-French Condominium). The yields of nickel and 
chromium especially are considerable and are supported by the ease of 
production. Other metals found are gold, copper, lead, silver, manganese 
and mercury, as also cobalt, but the world markets are at the present time 
too unfavorable to allow of their being mined with profit. 

SoviET- JAPANESE Economic RELATIONS; Quarterly Review, Moscow, July- 
December, 1931. 

This problem was discussed at one of the meetings of the Far Eastern 

Section of the U.S.S.R. Chamber for Western Trade. Outstanding is 
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the very considerable rate of growth of U.S.S.R. exports to Japan as 
compared with other countries. The main objects of export are timber 
and fish products but oil is becoming increasingly important in spite of 
the Japanese ‘oil concessions in Northern Sakhalin. The main objects 
of import from Japan to the U.S.S.R. are supplies for the fishing indus- 
try, various metal wares and articles for general consumption, paper and 
green tea. Japan may become a new market for the purchase of machin- 
ery required for the industrialization of the U.S.S.R. Other economic 
relations are fishing, oil and coal concessions and also the work of Japan- 
ese specialists in Soviet concerns. Notwithstanding occasional periods of 
tension, the economic relations between the U.S.S.R. and japan on the 
whole have been developing satisfactorily, both parties being equally 
interested in the mutual advantages accruing from the development of 
their connections. 

SUMMARY OF GENERAL CONDITIONS; China Monthly Trade Report; 
Shanghai (United States Department of Commerce), March 1, 1932. 

Republication of material in this report is not permissible. The Gen- 
eral Résumé and the summary of Trade Conditions in Manchuria are 
particularly useful. 

TariFF WALLs Rise as WorLpD TrabE FAtts; by Charles Merz, New York 
Times, March 27, 1932. 

A summary, considering the growth of world trade before 1930 and 
its course during the depression; the development within the last two 
years of new tariffs and trade controls; and the possible effects of this 
development particularly from the point of view of the United States. 

Tea CULTIVATION IN THE SovIET UNION; unsigned; Economic Review of 
the Soviet Union, New York, April 15, 1932. 

Tea cultivation in the U.S.S.R. in 1931 was thirty times that in 
1913. Its production is confined largely to Georgia. The increased 
production of tea has resulted in smaller importations of this commodity 
from China. 

Unitep States MaAIntTaINns Position AS THE LEADING ExXpPorTING 
Nation; by R. A. Lamont; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., 
April 25, 1932. 

In this statement made by the U. S. Secretary of Commerce it is 
shown that instead of having lost its ree trade prestige, as seems to be 
the impression in many quarters, the United States led the world in 
exports in 1931, with a value of $2,377,981,786 for outgoing merchandise 
shipments. Germany, which displaced the United Kingdom as the second 
in rank, showed a value of $2,192,850,000 (including reparations in 
kind). Exports from the United Kingdom (including reéxports) reached 
only $2,069,823,000 in value. All other countries showed much smaller 
totals, France, in fourth place, attaining a value of only $1,192,516,000. 

WorKING CONDITIONS IN SHANGHAI Factories; unsigned; /nternational 
Labour Review, Geneva, April, 1932. 

Wor.tp TRADE IN SiLveR; by Herbert M. Bratter; Commerce Reports, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1932. 

By means of a chart and tables the author gives a brief graphic 
account of the international flow of silver from the principal supplying 
to the principal consuming countries of the world. The year 1930 was 
taken as a typical year. 
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BattLe Dress oF FEUDAL JAPAN ; by Asa Matsuoka; Asia, New York, May, 
1932. . 

Miss Matsuoka has a doctor’s degree in social science from Columbia 
University, but she still retains chief interest in Orientalia. As assistant 
in the ethnological department of the Brooklyn Museum she aided in 
arranging the Chinese and Japanese ethnological collection in the Orien- 
tal Hall of the Museum and is at present on the staff of the Springfield 
( Mass.) Art Museum. This fascinating article, set against a sketched-in 
background of Bushido, the chivalric cult of feudal Japan still so vital 
a part of Japanese life, thought and motivation, is illustrated by hand- 
some plates showing armor, weapons, and other warlike accoutrements. 


CHAPTER ON THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN WoMEN IN Eary Times, A; by 
Mary E. R. Martin; Asiatic Review, London, Aprii, 1932. 

A critical study of Dr. K. M. Banerjea’s “Prize Essay on Indian 
Female Education.” 

CHINA AND THE Fi_tm; Headway, London, April, 1932. 

The effect of western films on China is viewed with enough concern 
to have caused the dispatch of Baron A. Sardi of the International Insti- 
tue of Cinematography in Rome to China with a view to studying the 
effect of the problem on the potential audience of 400,000,000. As 
stated in the report to the League of Nations Committee on Intellectual 
Coéperation the situation is especially complicated as censorship cannot 
work in many Chinese cities owing to the existence of extraterritoriality. 
The Chinese Government has now created a Central Commission on 
Educational and Instructional Films, which is concerning itself in the 
first instance with the collection and production of original films and 
will lead to a development of the Chinese film industry. 

CHINA AND THE ForEIGN CHINESE; by Pearl S. Buck; Yale Review, quar- 
terly, Spring, 1932. 

In the words of Mrs. Buck’s little old lady, a Chinese great-grand- 
mother, very alert and sure of her own mind: “These men and women 
who go out to foreign countries—what are they? They are not Chinese, 
certainly. There are only two kinds of people in the world, Chinese 
and foreigners. Well, these are not Chinese!” Mrs. Buck may not 
accept this statement to the full, but she says, thinking over all those 
whom she knows: “There are phrases less apt.””’ And she asks herself 
what may the people of China be in the future, with the tremendous 
alien influences working there—‘‘not through the few Westerners in 
missionary or trading business, but through the scores of Western- 
educated men and women of Chinese race who are modifying Chinese 
culture.” She hopes that the simple humanity of this “kind, passionate, 
lively race” will not be too greatly altered. 

CHRISTIANITY AND NATIONALISM; by Andrew Thomson; Chinese Recorder, 
Shanghai, March, 1932. 

Excessive nationalism is instilled into the minds of Chinese youth as 
shown by the anti-foreign textbooks authorized by the Board of Educa- 
tion for government primary schools. This is clearly a reaction against 
Westernism, and counteraction to such destructive tendencies should be 
undertaken by the Christian Church, whose governing principles imply 
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internationalism. International relationships have remained on a primi- 
tive tribal basis throughout the ages, the author contends, adding that 
there is hope for mankind in that the League of Nations shows an 
attempt to promote true international understanding. 

CINEMA AND THE CHILD, THE; by St. John Ervine; Fortnightly Review, 
London, April, 1932. 

The chief dangers of the motion picture from the viewpoint of child 
training is that it results in the lack of ability to amuse oneself and that 
harmful ideas may be acquired. The results of a questionnaire submitted 
to several large groups of children by the Birkenhead Vigilance Com- 
mittee are given. The results are not very definite or conclusive. 

CLIMATE OF New ZEALAND, THE; by E. Kidson; Mid-Pacific Magazine, 
Honolulu, May, 1932. 

This interesting article on the classification and description of the 
climate of New Zealand is written by the Director of Meteorological 
Services and member of the New Zealand Yearbook staff. 


Dare ProcressivE EpucaTion Be ProcressivE?—by George S. Counts; 
Progressive Education, Washington, D. C., April, 1932. 

A stirring challenge by Dr. Counts and a series of illuminating com- 
ments by other leading educationalists, occupy almost the whole of this 
number. 

FUMIGATING THE Movies; by Edwin W. Hullinger; North American 
Review, New York, May, 1932. 

Benefits of the ‘“depression”—possibilities for a better use of the 
extremely powerful tool, the motion picture; a tool which may have 
infinite uses educationally and internationally. 

Gorky, THE SHocK-BriGapiER; by Romain Rolland; New Masses, New 
York, May, 1932. 

An essay by the famous French author on the “fighter, protagonist 
and chief of the proletarian intelligentsia” in the Soviet Union. The 
voice of these builders of a new world speaks with the following: “a 
people of 160 millions is working, not for its own benefit only, but for 
that of the whole of humanity, showing the latter the miracles performed 
by the will of intelligently organized masses.” 

IMPRESSIONS From A RusstiaAN Noresook; by Julian S. Huxley; Yale 
Review, quarterly, Spring, 1932. 

An English biologist attempts to put himself “into the proper 
frame of mind for understanding the extraordinary phenomenon of the 
new Russia,” by a trip to Russia and an effort to ‘capture something of 
the general Russian atmosphere.” This he reproduces very successfully 
for his readers. 

In Japan, Too, THE BLEACHERS Go Wixp; by Hugh Byas; New York 
Times Magazine, April 17, 1932. 

America’s biggest “cultural” export to Japan, the game of baseball, 
suits exactly the temperament of this Far Eastern people. 

INTELLECTUAL IN SovieT Russia, THE; by Louis Fischer; Current History, 
New York, May, 1932. 

The new policy announced by Stalin in his speech on June 23, 1931, 
is the Magna Carta of Soviet intelligentsia. As a result they have been 
put upon a par with the factory worker. 
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INSTITUTE OF PaciFic RELATIONS—THE SHANGHAI CONFERENCE; by Sir 
William Harrison Moore; Australian Quarterly, March, 1932. 

It may be thought that methods which look first to research, and 
which exclude resolutions, or the formulation of Institute policy, and 
forswear propaganda, can only hope for long term results, while prob- 
lems are present and pressing. This is true, but it is not the whole truth. 
Personal contacts, discussion, and the study of accumulating material, do 
form opinion and give a basis for opinion among a number of people, 
most of whom have some influence in their own country, and some of 
whom have great influence. One firm conviction, at any rate, the present 
writer has brought away from Shanghai, and that is that Australians 
will find few better ways of serving their country than by associating 
themselves, both by their contributions and their work, with the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 


INTERNATIONAL MIND, THE; by Eric J. Patterson; Journal of Adult Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia, April, 1932. 

The international mind is, as an official of the League of Nations 
has said, “the capacity to understand another nation’s point of view.” 
The author discusses the difficulties of education and presentation of 
material to enable the students themselves to feel their way along the 
road of understanding. One of the best ways is a consideration of the 
events that led up to and succeeded the World War. In the teaching and 
writing of history “account should be taken of the Unknown Factor; 
although the past has produced the present, the present may contain factors 
that were not operating in the past.”’ 


Kinc Cotton AND THE WoMAN Worker; by Mary Anderson; 4 merican 
Federationist, Washington, D. C., April, 1932. 

The director of the Woman’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 

ment of Labor pleads in this essay for improved working hours, better 

wages and working conditions for women engaged in the cotton-mill 


industry. 
KokKoMuRUKI IsLAND; by C. M. Salwey; Asiatic Review, London, April, 
1932. 
Life on the smallest island of the Solomon Archipelago is briefly 
described. 


Maori Music—With Its Polynesian Background ; by Johannes C. Anderson ; 
Journal of the Polynesian Society, quarterly, New Plymouth, N. Z., 
March, 1932. 

This is the first installment of this special study, bound in as a 
supplement to the Journal, but to be issued also as Memoir No. 10 of 
the Society. Part I consists of a running account drawn from the only 
early sources, Cook’s voyages and the journal of Sir Joseph Banks, and 
from subsequent accounts of voyagers or commentators on the early 
accounts. There are many reproductions of engravings and drawings 
which were published in the early journals. 


MIssIONARY SIGNIFICANCE OF THE Last TEN YEARS: South-East Asia and 
Central Asia; International Review of Missions, London, April, 1932. 
This survey comprises French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya and the 
Netherlands Indies, including Dutch New Guinea. In Central Asia: 
Russian Central Asia, Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan), Mongolia, North- 
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West Kansu, the Sino-Tibetan and the Indo-Tibetan Border. Russian 
Central Asia, Outer Mongolia and Tibet are closed to missionaries. In 
the other countries, medical, educational and evangelical work is progress- 
ing on the whole. In French Indo-China the Government would wel- 
come a French Protestant Mission. Siam is a most progressive state and 
no bar is put upon evangelistic work. In the Netherlands Indies a unique 
post exists, namely, a missionary consulate, the consuls acting as official 
liaison officers between missions and Government. 


Missions AND MACHINES; by Harold E. Fey; Jnternational Review of Mis- 


sions, London, April, 1932. 

Because of science and the machine a world-wide civilization is for 
the first time in history a physical possibility. A world community of the 
profoundest significance is actually emerging in our day. Although the 
principal manifestations of this process are economic, its ultimate results 
will affect profoundly the spiritual climate of the world. It is therefore 
imperative that missionary statesmanship should follow closely this devel- 
opment. The idea that the civilization of the Orient is more spiritual 
than that of the West is repudiated by a growing school of thinkers who 
see the possibility of spiritual values of unprecedented worth in the 
western civilization. 


Native Stone-CutT ArtiFacts From WaverLey; by T. W. Downes; 


Journal of the Polynesian Society, quarterly, New Plymouth, N. Z., 
March, 1932. 

Descriptions of a recent find of Maori stone-cut carvings in wood, 
near Waverley, N. Z. Stone adzes, patu-tuna, or eel killers, and various 
other implements and decorated articles were discovered. ‘This article 
also describes Maori artisanship in more general terms, and is accom- 
panied by a number of illustrative plates. 


NEED FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE ENGINEERING; by 


Henry S. Dennison; 4 merican Political Science Review, Madison, Wis- 
consin, April, 1932. 

A plea for the application of business methods to government. The 
author states that governmental management is a more difficult art than 
business management and that it will become increasingly difficult as the 
need of governmental control and regulation of business becomes more 
pressing. 


PHILIPPINES Goop-WILL Trip IN THE Far East; by Hon. Dwight F. 


Davis ; Mid-Pacific Magazine, Honolulu, May, 1932. 

This is taken from the report of the former Governor-General of the 
Philippines on the good-will and fact-finding trip to countries in the Far 
East, particularly French Indo-China, Siam, the Straits Settlements, the 
Federated Malay States and the Netherlands East Indies, made by him 
and Secretaries Perez and Alunan. The success of their cruise may be 
attributed to the fact that they employed personal contact for fact-finding 
and that they went “not to criticize our hosts or to ascertain their defects, 
but rather to find out along what lines their methods and accomplish- 
ments have surpassed our own.” 


PoPULATION (in the United States); American Journal of Sociology, Chi- 


cago, May, 1932. 
This issue is almost entirely devoted to articles presenting an account 
of modern American life in all its aspects from the trend of population 
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in regard to birth rates, to inventions and discoveries in their relationship 
to modern social life. Medicine and Public Health, Labor Conditions. 
Community Organization, City Life, The Family, The Child, Women, 
Crime, Religion, Education, Government and Race Relations are some 
of the headings of articles comprising a comprehensive view of the social 
aspects of the American community. 

PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT FOR THE CULTURAL MOVEMENT; in Chinese. 
by Chen Kao-yun; The World and China, Shanghai, January, 1932. 

This article attempts to explain the cultural movement in China 
started about ten years ago; how has it been pushed forward, how has it 
affected the Chinese society, and how its leaders, like Dr. Hu Shih, etc., 
have now become increasingly indifferent. It shows, or tries to show, 
how the ideology of Chinese youth is rapidly changing. 

Russia’s New Re vicion; by Henry Raymond Mussey; Nation, New York, 
May 4, 1932. 

“Like all the great religions, communism has embodied itself in a 
personality . . . . ‘I believe in no God, and Lenin is his prophet,’ might 
well be the motto of the Russians today.” 

SoME OBSERVATIONS ON MIsSIONS IN THE Far East; by A. L. Warnshuis ; 
International Review of Missions, London, April, 1932. 

The political, economic, social, intellectual and religious revolutions 
in the Far East point to the need for more missionaries of the right sort. 
To the essential qualifications of missionaries the primary requisite is a 
friendly personality, but mastery of the language is equally necessary. 

SovieT CULT oF GopLESSNESS, THE; by Nucia P. Lodge; Asia, New York, 
May, 1932. 

An interesting account of recent experiences in Russia, accompanied 
by many photographs. 

SPEECH TRANSLATING SysTEM Saves MucH Time AT GENEVA; New York 
Times, March 27, 1932. 

A new device invented by Edward A. Filene, of Boston, and devel- 
oped by the British scientist Gordon-Finlay, enables delegates to hear 
translations of speeches at the same time that they are being delivered. 
This is made possible by a system of earphones which may be connected 
to any one of five interpreters who have been trained to make running 
translations of what a speaker says, sentence by sentence or clause by 
clause. 

Sprinc DisH GarpeENs; by Patten Beard; Asia, New York, May, 1932. 

An American woman has adapted the exquisite tray gardens of Japan 
(in whose art “no mere Westerner may hope to become adept’) to 
Western settings and landscape themes, with charming results as shown 
in a series of photographic reproductions. 

SrupEeNtT’s Minn, THE; editorial ; Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
April 28, 1932. 

Comment on the report of the “Commission of Inquiry into Students’ 
Ideas.” 

THEATER IN JAPAN; by Jakob Overmans; Die Auslese, Berlin, April, 1932. 

An abstract of an essay which appeared in the January, 1932, issue of 
Stimmen der Zeit by a former professor at the Jochi University and Im- 
perial University of Tokyo. He describes the presentation of the Japanese 
No-plays and the Kabuki stage, both of which he compares to the theater 
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of the Greeks, in that the stage holds the delighted attention of the audi- 
ence for an entire day. Another form of popular entertainments are the 
Japanese puppet stages. The puppets are not manipulated by wires but 
are held by the puppet master in each hand. They are of such realism. 
and are so skillfully manipulated that the attention of a westerner is 
held with interest equal to that of a Japanese. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND ITs REMEDIES IN THE LIGHT OF PRESENT [DEPRES- 


sion ; by H. B. Butler; International Affairs, London, March, 1932. 

A discussion of the relation between wages and unemployment. Mr. 
Butler felt that wages would eventually have to adjust themselves to 
prices but that there was no assurance that this adjustment would in itself 
relieve unemployment. International political and economic maladjust- 
ment were as important contributing factors. 


UNIVERSITY IN AMERICAN LIFE; by Abraham Flexner; Atlantic Monthly, 


New York, May, 1932. 

In order to determine “the part which the University should play’ in 
American life, the author considers first the unsatisfactory general educa- 
tional system, and finds its component parts, in their relation to each 
other, progressively unclear, confused, chaotic as we advance toward 
university standing. If this confusion in scope, purpose and relationship 
could be resolved, he would limit the field of the university to “a consid- 
erable number of higher activities of predominantly intellectual and 
cultural character,” stripping it of “all kinds of mere training,” drill in 
himself.” or the “variety of skills that the individual must acquire for 
himself. 


Wuart Are THE MAKersS OF Tomorrow THINKING ?—By Carleton Wash- 


burne; Progressive Education, Washington, D. C., April, 1932. 

On education for international consciousness and social change and 
men’s “clearer realization of their intimate oneness with their fellow men 
in all parts of the world.” Notes on a world tour to discover how the 
seeds of this idea might be sprouting; in Japan, China, India, Russia 
and European countries. 


POLITICAL CONFLICT AND CONTROL 


A Present-Day MENACE IN THE ORIENT; by H. H. A. van Gybland 


Oosterhoff ; Asiatic Review, London, April, 1932. 

The chief menace in the Orient is Bolshevism. The unrest in India, 
Indo-China, and the Dutch East Indies is directly traceable to commu- 
nistic propaganda. This endangers the progress of these dependencies, 
based, as it is, upon the political stability furnished by the European 
governing countries. 


Britain’s Nava Po.icy; by Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond; Fortnightly 


Review, London, April, 1932. 

Some fallacies in regard to armaments are discussed. It is denied that 
some war vessels are of an aggressive character while others are essentially 
defensive in their nature; that a reduction could be made in the British 
destroyer flotillas if the French submarine flotilla were reduced; that a 
nation can only render itself secure by means of armaments by rendering 
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others insecure; that a reduction of armaments would involve huge 
savings to the public. Essentially a defense of large naval armaments. 

British Economic Poticy IN CHINA; in Japanese, by Nakahama; 8S. JJ. 
R. Research Monthly, Dairen, March, 1932. 

Mr. Nakahama uses one hundred pages to survey the whole British 
economic policy in China. He exposes clearly how all the economic 
privileges have been based upon treaty rights; and therefore his article 
establishes clearly the relation between politics and economics in world 
politics in modern times. 


CHINA THE UNCONQUERABLE; by Pearl S. Buck; Cosmopolitan, New 
York, May, 1932. 

The troubles in the Orient from the point of view of the Chinese 
“Man in the Street” are interpreted by one American woman who reall; 
knows and understands the soul of China. 

CHINESE STUDENTS TeEsT PATRIOTISM; editorial; Chinese Recorder, Shang- 
hai, March, 1932. 

“Radical leadership, extreme activity and aggressiveness subversive 
of regular school work has marked junior students more than those ot 
senior grades. The curve of radical opinion and action, is therefore, 
related somewhat to the immaturity of the students.” However, these 
student movements indicate a rising interest in the life of China and 
some articulation in vital political thinking. 


CoMMUNISTs IN Kranosi Since Last OcTOBER AND THEIR FuTuRE From 
Now Own; in Chinese, by Chung Ching; Anti-Communist Semi- 
monthly, Shanghai, February, 1932. 

In fifty-six pages the author describes in minute detail all the military 
campaigns in Kiangsi province, where the Chinese communists have 
established themselves in the rural districts for more than three years. 
Statistical tables of communist forces, showing their respective military 
strength and supply, and also statistical tables of Nanking Government 
armies, occupy the major part of this article, which is valuable source 
material for the history student on this subject. The establishment of the 
Soviet Central Government in the mountains of the southern part of the 
province is described at the end of this article. In the author’s opinion, 
the future of the Chinese communists is greatly dependent upon the 
present development of world politics. 


CONFERENCE FOR THE REDUCTION AND LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS; 
Monthly Summary of the League of Nations, Geneva, February, 1932. 

In essential a list of the attending representatives. Attention is drawn 
to the Document No:Conf.D.99 which comprises a survey of the pro- 
posals made during the general discussion by thirty-three delegations. 

ConTROL OF STUDENT THOUGHT; news report; Japan Weekly Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, April 21, 1932. 

The full text of the recommendations drawn up by the special com- 
mittee of the Commission of Inquiry into Students’ Ideas in Japan; 
methods of dealing with the menace of radicalism amongst the youth. 

DENIAL OF VIOLENCE; in Japanese, by Tatsukichi Minobé; Chuo Koron, 
Tokyo, March, 1932. 

Two great statesmen, Hamaguchi and Inouye, have been assassinated 

one after the other. They have fallen by the same outrageous and foul 
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means. Unless such criminal acts are effectively suppressed the future 
of constitutional government in Japan is gloomy. 

The writer points out several evident causes of these disasters: 
extremely personal attacks made openly and hotly carried on through 
speeches and current literature; the failure of the Government to control 
the extremists among the Right; the growing popularity of Fascism in a 
reaction against corruption in party politics. The writer thinks that 
Fascist politics will be no more than a revival of the old clan politics 
and urges a respect for constitutionalism and the denial of violence. 

DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE, THE; unsigned; Bulletin of International 
News, London, April 14, 1932. 

Economic SANCTIONS, BLOCKADES AND Boycotts (as policy): by Edwin 
C, Eckel; Asia, New York, May, 1932. 

A consideration of the differentiation that should be made between 
the often incorrectly used three terms above named, and of the suggested 
League activities in these several fields, with possible effects, desirability 
and feasibility. The author, in his treatment, frankly adopts the ‘“‘coldly” 
national view rather than the international, and is concerned with inter- 
ests “purely American.” He criticizes not only the practicability but the 
effectiveness of any economic pressure brought to bear upon an aggressive 
nation definitely committed to some object which it hopes to gain through 
warfare; no nation, he says, has ever “‘set aside its real needs or ambitions 
through fear of economic pressure.””’ Mr. Eckel has collaborated in the 
research reports on “economic aspects of non-intercourse in the preven- 
tion of wars” which have been recently made to the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Sanctions of which President Nicholas Murray Butler is chairman. 

FALLACY OF THE Boycott, THE; by George Soule; Harpers’, New York, 
May, 1932. 

A discussion of the general policy (‘“‘fallacy,” says the author) of 
economic sanctions as instruments designed to coerce recalcitrant nations 
into abandoning warlike or aggressive measures against neighboring 
nations. A general consideration of the principles involved, although 
made timely by the talk of applying such sanctions to Japan. 

FascIsM IN JAPAN; in Japanese, editorial; Toyo Keizai Shimpo, Tokyo, 
February 20, 1932. 

Since the occurrence of the Manchurian Incident, Fascism has 
become a much-discussed subject among the Japanese. Several Fascist 
organizations have been created and they have of late been very active 
in their movement. Even some of the proletarian parties have joined the 
movement. This is, of course, the outcome of the excitement created by 
the Sino-Japanese conflict, and we must more carefully watch its bearings 
upon international problems. 

For A Boycott: A BritisH View; by H. N. Brailsford; New Republic, New 
York, April 13, 1932. 

Mr. Brailsford takes the position that the League missed a wonderful 
opportunity to demonstrate the effectiveness of the boycott. “The 
aggression was unusually flagrant; China was a model client; Japan had 
no ally; the United States was ready to codperate.” The result of failure 
to use the boycott means that it is dangerous to be weak. Consequently 
little hope for reduction of armaments and peaceful settlement of disputes 
remains. The use of the boycott would have involved risks, discomfort 
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and losses but probably not war. In any case it would have been prefer- 
able to a return to “chaos, anarchy, and the probability of the indefinite 
continuance of wars in a world which will have scrapped the machinery 
of control and forgotten the habit of justice.” 

La FRANCE SE DESINTERESSERA-T-ELLE D'UNE IMPORTANTE PARTIE DE Son 
DoMAINE COLONIALE?—by E. Pelleray; L’Océanie Francaise, Paris, 
January-February, 1932. 

A review and criticism of the III volume of “Theories Strategiques” 
by the French Admiral Castex in which he discusses France’s colonial 
expansion from the point of view of naval strategy. Castex traces the 
history of France’s Far Eastern possessions, recalling that her acquisitions 
in Oceania were not the result of deliberately planned naval strategy but 
the outcome of a rivalry between Catholic missionary societies and the 
Protestant London Missionary Society in 1842 with France supporting 
the Catholic society. In 1853 New Caledonia was annexed, treaties with 
various countries gradually widening the sphere of France’s influence. 
Most of these island possessions are of no strategic and up to the present 
time of practically no economic value. Even Indo-China would be diff- 
cult to defend against an invasion from either Japan or China, or Siam. 
Both culturally and economically France’s possessions in Oceania are 
falling under British, Australian and American influence. Castex pro- 
poses that France should gradually relinquish her hold in that part of 
the world and rather concentrate on development of her African colonies. 

The reviewer criticises Castex for his attitude, claiming that it is 
entirely one-sided and that important political and other considerations 
were not taken into account. More than 20,000 Frenchmen have settled 
in New Caledonia alone which from 1864 to 1896 was a French penal 
settlement. France has moral, cultural and economic obligations to fulfill 
toward her Far Eastern possessions. 

FRENCH POLicy IN THE Far East; by Constantine Brown; Asia, New York, 
May, 1932. 

Mr. Brown is an experienced Foreign News editor of Washington, 
D. C., who has seen service in the French journalistic field. He gives 
here a comprehensive survey of French diplomatic relationships with 
Japan since the beginning of the century, in the light of her position and 
general policy in Asia, particularly in Indo-China. 

Future Status oF SHANGHAI, THE; unsigned; Finance and Commerce 
(British), Shanghai, April 20, 1932. 

Mr. GanpbHi'’s Arrest: Was It INeEviTaBLE?—by Sir Robert Holland; 
Asiatic Review, London, April, 1932. 

Both sides of the question are presented. The author feels that 
Gandhi personally favors dominion status but that his followers desire 
complete independence and he has reluctantly accepted their position. 

GENERAL ELECTIONS AND THE TREND OF JAPAN’S ECONOMIC CIRCLES; 
editorial; Japan Trade Review, Yokohama, March, 1932. 

Outline of the aims, including a five-year industrial plan of the 
Seiyukai or Government party which scored on occasion of the General 
Elections in Japan on February 20, 1932. 

GRowING FRICTION IN THE Far East; by T. A. Bisson; Foreign Policy 
Reports, New York, April 22, 1932. 


The Far Eastern situation is becoming more and more critical and 
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“indications are not wanting of the desire of the Soviet Union to discover 

the attitude of the United States should a Russo-Japanese rupture occur.” 

Hatr-Way House In Inp1; by J. E. G. de Montmorency; Asiatic Review, 
London, April, 1932. 

A system of Federation based upon the representation of present-day 
groups in India is advocated. 

HisToRICAL INVESTIGATION OF THE NATIONAL-SOCIALIST MoveMENT; in 
Japanese, by Sakuzo Yoshino; Kokka Gakkai Zasshi, Tokyo, February, 
1932. 

It is a well-known fact that a group of militarists has of late been 
very much interested in politics, preparatory to taking positive action 
for eradicating political evils. It seems to be a matter of extreme 
urgency, for the military in so doing are abandoning a tradition, of 
which they are very proud, of not mixing in politics. Degeneration in 
the political world is the sole cause of this action, for the belief is that 
the country is being corrupted by the political parties and the plutocrats. 
In this respect the militarists are connected with the National-Socialists, 
although we can not expect much from their concerted action. The 
Japanese, who are by nature excitable in matters dealing with foreign 
affairs, now tend to commend the militarists; but it is doubtful whether 
the National-Socialists can win over the people in support of their cause. 

INDIA AT THE Crossroaps; by Harold J. Laski; Yale Review, quarterly, 
Spring, 1932. 

A review of the second Indian Round Table conference, its successes, 
failures and implications for the future; with an account of the sequel in 
India since its close. 

MACHINERY OF POLITICAL ADMINISTRATION IN THE Four NorTHEASTERN 
Provinces Berore SEPTEMBER, 1931; in Japanese, by Hamaoka; 
S. M.R. Research Monthly, Dairen, January, 1932. 

Here is a complete description of the old political machinery in the 
Northeast of China, before the Japanese soldiers took over Manchuria. 
It includes many administrative rules and regulations of provincial, 
district and village governments. For this reason the article covers 
more than one hundred and thirty pages. 

NATIONAL Crisis AND PARTY RULE; in Chinese, by Chen Chi-tien; Ming- 
Shun Weekly, Shanghai, April 1, 1932. 

Chen Chi-tien is a famous theoretician among the Chinese ‘“‘Statists,” 
or the Extreme Nationalists. He is condemning the Kuomintang Party- 
Rule in China, and holding the Kuomintang responsible for the present 
national crisis. 

Now It Can Be To p; editorial; Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
April 14, 1932. 

Notes on current instances of news censorship and release in Japan, 
and their deleterious reaction upon the nation itself. 

ORIGIN OF THE Four NorTHEASTERN Provinces; in Chinese; by Hu Pei- 

yuan; New Asia Monthly, Shanghai, February, 1932. 

This article gives an historical sketch of all the native tribes in the 

Northeastern territory, and the early political establishment by the Chi- 

nese in that region. It aims to refute the Japanese claim that Manchuria 


was never originally Chinese. 
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Party Lines Grow FAINTER AND FAInteER; by William E. Munro: Nex 
York Times Magazine, April 17, 1932. 

The professor of history and government at the California Institute 
of Technology surveys the system of government by political parties 
with especial reference to the United States. All over the world party 
lines are breaking down under the pressure of economic conditions, the 
old boundaries being crossed by sectional and class interest. 

PHILIPPINE IsLANDS, THE; by Josephine E. Budd; Export, Trade and 
Finance, New York, April 23, 1932. 

Philippines independence is discussed by the author, who outlines the 
attitudes held by three groups in the United States on this question. “For 
the American exporter the Philippine Islands hold the almost unique 
interest as the one overseas market of importance (outside of Porto Rico) 
in which the American merchandise holds a tariff advantage. Compared 
with the markets where this merchandise is at a tariff disadvantage, the 
distinction might be regarded as academic, but it is real nevertheless, and 
it is likely to grow in dollars and cents importance.” 

PHILIPPINES INDEPENDENCE; unsigned; Seamen’s Journal, San Francisco, 
May 1, 1932. 

PoLiciges OF THE PoWERS IN THE Far East SINCE THE WASHINGTON Con- 
FERENCE; by Harley Farnsworth MacNair, World Unity, April, 1932. 

The aim of the nations with reference to the Pacific as well as the 
Far East has been, during the past decade, to maintain the status quo 
in so far as possible. The author outlines in how far they have succeeded 
or failed in this endeavor which in the main resolves itself into an under- 
standing of China. “John Hay is credited with the assertion that whoever 
understands China holds the key to the world’s politics for the next five 
centuries. It does not appear that anyone at present holds this key.” 

POLITICAL ORGANIZATION OF THE CHINESE VILLAGE, THE; in Chinese; by 
Huang Shu-tan ; San-Min Semi-monthly, Peiping, January 16, 1932. 

This article gives a brief survey of the ancient system of village 
administration in-China during the Chow Dynasty; and then explains 
the system as found in Shansi and Hopei provinces at present. 

Po.iTicaAL STRUCTURE OF THE Soviet STATE, I; by Vera Micheles Dean; 
Foreign Policy Reports, New York, March 16, 1932. 

One of the best brief treatments, if not the best, of this subject. 
Three general phases are discussed, namely: the historical development 
of Communism in Russia; the political theory of Communism and the 
organization of the present government of the U.S.S.R. and of the 
Communist party. Mrs. Dean believes that the development of the 
Soviet state has followed the course indicated by Marxian doctrine. The 
ultimate goal of a democratic classless state has, however, not been 
reached, the transitional period of dictatorship of the proletariat being 
essential until the complete socialization of the state is followed by the 
acceptance of Communism by the large majority of Russians. Conse- 
quently, the fundamental political problem of the second Five-Year Plan 
will be, according to Communist spokesmen, “the transformation of all 
working population of the country into conscious and active builders of 
a classless socialist society.” That this is a program of no mean propor- 
tions is indicated by the fact that the Communist party members number 
only 2,750,000, and that of this number only 18.7 per cent are peasants. 
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The foreign policy of the U.S. S. R. has been diverted temporarily at 
least from the promotion of world revolution to building socialism at 
home. It strives therefore to promote and maintain friendly relations 
with capitalistic states whose economic codperation is necessary to the 
success of their internal economic program.—P. S. B. 


PoLITICAL STRUCTURE OF THE Soviet State, II; by Vera Micheles Dean; 


Foreign Policy Reports, New York, March 30, 1932. 

A description of the government of the Union. The system of repre- 
sentation which permits a communist minority to control elections, the 
organization and powers of the All-Union Congress of Soviets, the 
Central Executive Committee, the Council of People’s Commissars, the 
O.G. P. U. and the Soviet judiciary are all carefully explained. The 
inconsistency between M. Litvinov’s demands in Geneva for complete 
and universal disarmament on the one hand and the Red Army and the 
Communist goal of world revolution is discussed. 


PROBLEM OF THE NorTHEAST AS THE CENTRAL POINT OF INTERNATIONAL 


Po.itics; in Chinese ; by Tsiu Yuan; Du Shi Tse Chi, Shun Chow Book 
Company, Shanghai, January, 1932. 

The author predicts an inevitable second world-wide war in the near 
future. Manchuria is another powder house. “China will either be 
liberated from, or subjected to, imperialism at the end of this coming 
war.” 


REALITIES OF DISARMAMENT; editorial ; Economist, London, April 16, 1932. 


It is incumbent upon the Conference to produce substantial results 
in three distinct fields. It has to secure an agreed reduction, by all 
parties, of the effective means of destruction at the disposal of the self- 
governing States of the world for making war. It has to put in hand, 
if not to carry to completion, an equalization between the means of 
warfare that have been respectively allowed to the ex-victors and to 
the ex-vanquished under the four European peace treaties. And it has to 
secure for all Governments, in a financially straitened and embarrassed 
world, a perceptible instalment of budgetary relief. The Conference has 
had a bad season so far, but instead of waiting upon events, it is argued 
that it ought now to begin to make history on its own account. 


SavinG Our NATIONAL Honor; editorial; Nation, New York, April 20, 


1932. 

A criticism of Secretary of State Stimson’s position regarding Philip- 
pines independence. His position, it is asserted, is typical of the imperialist 
of the “white-man’s-burden” type who never can see the time when de- 
pendent peoples are ready for self-government. The fear that Chinese or 
Japanese domination of the Philippines may follow independence is pure 
imagination, since Japan has promised to neutralize the islands. 


SENATE AND OBLIGATORY ARBITRATION TREATIES, THE; by Chandler P. 


Anderson ; American Journal of International Law, Washington, D. C., 
April, 1932. 

A brief survey of reports of the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the United States Senate on this subject. 


SITUATION Po iTiQUE, LA; by Cheng Chi-chia; Revue Nationale Chinoise 


(French), Shanghai, April 14, 1932. 
A translation into French and discussion of the manifesto published 
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by the Chinese National Government on occasion of its session on March 
6, 1932. Outline of the political situation in China. 


SoME INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM; 
by C. Wilfred Jenks; Asiatic Review, London, April, 1932. 

In framing a new constitution for India the international position of 
that country as a member of the League of Nations, her representation 
on the Governing Body of the International Labor Office, and her signa- 
ture to the Kellogg Pact and to the Optional Clause should be taken into 
consideration. Provisions should be included in the Constitution for 
“underpinning” the Covenant; for ratifying international legislation and 
for closer coéperation with the International Labor Organization. 


SovieT TREATIES OF NEUTRALITY AND Non-AccrESSION, 1931-32; Bulletin 
of International News, London, March 31, 1932. 

An outline of the treaties with the French Government and Soviet 
Russia’s relations with the Government of Poland. Non-Aggression 
Pacts with both Finland and Latvia have also been signed and a treaty 
with Esthonia is shortly to be ratified. Negotiations with Japan and 
Roumania have been initialled. Appended is an analysis of the main 
provisions of these Soviet neutrality and non-aggression treaties, signed 
or initialled. 


TakuMaA Dan; by G. B. R.; Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, 
March, 1932. 
An appreciation of the (then) latest victim of the assassin’s bullet 
in Japan. 


TEMPETE SUR L’AsiE, LA; editorial; Journal de Genéve, Geneva, March 1, 
1932, 

Western civilization incurred a heavy responsibility when it forced 
itself upon the Orient, and the present conflict is the process of adjust- 
ment to a new era in the world. The gravest error committed was the 
belief that Oriental peoples could eternally be treated as ‘“‘natives.”” “The 
present situation shows that not China, but rather the proponents of the 
white race are losing ‘“‘face” in the Far East. At stake is the future of 
India, of Indo-China, of the Philippines, and the fate of the British 
Empire, of France as a colonial power, and American predominance in 


the Pacific. 


Use or Force AND War; by George Grafton Wilson; 4 merican Journal of 
International Law, Washington, D. C., April, 1932. 

The legal aspect of the problem of “undeclared war.” Although the 
results may be the same physically, the legal results are clearly distin- 
guished between . . . “a state of war without the use of force or after 
the use of force has ceased, or the use of force without a state of war.” 


War Lorps oF JAPAN; by Kenneth Colegrove; North American Review, 
New York, May, 1932. 

A description of the powers invested in the military clique, how this 
power belongs to them, and what chances there may be for a liberal 
defeat of militarism. These latter the author thinks are slight, the only 
likelihood of Japan’s emergence from the present crisis (‘“‘in a manner 
to restore international confidence and avoid revolution at home”) lying 
in the possibility of the “charmed circle” close to the Emperor closing 
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their ranks “to military penetration” and throwing their influence ‘‘on 
the side of parliamentary government.” 
WHEN Does War Exist ?—by Quincy Wright; 4 merican Journal of Inter- 
national Law, Washington, D. C., April, 1932. 


SINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


APPEAL OF THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT; League of Nations Official Journal, 
Geneva, March, 1932. 

Communications and official text of the appeal of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment under Article 11 of the Covenant at the sixty-sixth session of 
the Council of the League. 

APPEAL OF THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT; Monthly Summary of the League 
of Nations, Geneva, February, 1932. 

Review of the relationship of the members of the League to the 
Sino-Japanese dispute, especially since January 29. 

BERICHT UBER DEN INDOPAZIFISCHEN RAUM; by Karl Haushofer; Geo- 
politik, Berlin, April, 1932. 

Dr. Haushofer’s brilliant criticism and clear-minded recognition of 
the world situation and its complex economic and political background 
leads to further hypotheses, or, if the word may be used, geopolitical 
predictions. 

Boycott, THE; editorial; China Critic, March 31, 1932. 

A defense of the anti-Japanese boycott and its alleged unofficial char- 
acter. The author quotes a Japanese gentleman’s letter which appeared 
in a Shanghai American newspaper anent the proposed American boycott 
of Japan, intended “to warn our American friends to keep quiet and 
mind their own business, or otherwise they will be sorry to see the flag. 
of the Rising Sun not only flying at Woosung Fort, but also flying very 
proudly at the top of the Empire State Building in the very near future.” 

Boycotts IN THE Past; by D. K. Lieu; China Critic, Shanghai, April 7, 
1932. 

Dr. Lieu says China goes back to the “Boston Tea Party” for its 
inspiration. He reviews Chinese boycotts, briefly, from the first anti- 
Japanese boycott in 1908, when a Japanese ship smuggling arms to 
Chinese revolutionists was seized by the Chinese government. 

CEREMONY AT CHANGCHUN, Historic STATE; news report; Manchuria 
News Monthly, Dairen, April 1, 1932. 

The official organ of the South Manchuria Railway reports “the 
birth of the new régime” in the new capital of “Manchoukuo” as “Ex- 
Emperor Hsuan-tung” (or His Excellency the Regent Pu-yi, as he is also 
often referred to here) was inaugurated head of the independent state of 
Manchuria. 

ConFLit S1no-Japonais, LE; editorial ; L’Océanie Francaise, Paris, January- 
February, 1932. 

A discussion of Japan’s policies in the present Far Eastern crisis. 

Although Japanese victory is to be desired from the point of view of 
ending the bloodshed and reéstablishment of law and order in the Far 
East, Japan will emerge impoverished financially. An apparent victory 
would, furthermore, endanger her relations with the League of Nations 
and arouse the jealousy of the United States and Great Britain, 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE Economic BLocKADE OF JAPAN—A Forecast; by 
A. A. R.; China Weekly Review, Shanghai, April 23, 1932. 

What might happen if the League invokes the e@onomic sanctions 
against Japan—disastrous fall of the yen and wholesale shipment of 
capital out of Japan to a place of safety; general dislocation of Japan’s 
entire economic system; “a short cut to socialism,” or military dictator- 
ship? Japanese occupation of Chinese ports as only means of trade 
outside Manchuria ; institution of a “terror” in occupied zones; world 
war against Japan. The author writes from Mukden. 

CULTURAL PENETRATION OF JAPANESE IMPERIALISM INTO CHINA; in Chi- 
nese; by Li Ju-fee; New Asia Monthly, Shanghai, February, 1932. 

In Manchuria there are no less than 164 Japanese schools with 
35,588 Chinese students ; in Shantung Province, 54 Japanese schools with 
5,483 Chinese students. This article deals with educational institu- 
tions, but has little to do with the vast net of news agency work organ- 
ized by the Japanese in various important cities of China. 

DEFENCE OF Our CoastTAt Cities, THE; by Frederick Hung; China Critic, 
Shanghai, April 7, 1932. 

“China has neglected her coastal defence since the close of the 19th 
century. She has been relying on international law . . . for her national 
security.” The author discusses schemes for defence. 

Economic Co6PERATION OF JAPAN AND CHINA IN MANCHURIA AND 
Monco ta: Its Motives ANp Basic SIGNIFICANCE; by Yosuke Mat- 
suoka; Asiatic Review, London, April, 1932. 

Japan has no territorial ambitions in Manchuria and no desire to 
monopolize the resources of that region. The codperation of Japanese 
capital and Chinese labor in Manchuria would be of great benefit to 
both countries and aid in the maintenance of world peace by relieving 
the overpopulation of Japan. 

Fakinc Facts In MANCHURIA; editorial; Japan Weekly Chronicle (Brit- 
ish), Kobe, April 7, 1932. 

“Much may be learnt from a study of propaganda.” The text of the 
present lesson is taken from a series of articles by P. Ohara in the 
Manchuria Daily News, entitled “Facing Facts in Manchuria,” and 
parodied under the above euphonious title. 

Far EASTERN PRopLEM, THE; editorial; New Statesman and Nation, Lon- 
don, April 16, 1932. 

“The Committee of Nineteen appointed by the Assembly will be at 
grips once more with its problem in the Far East,” failure to settle which 
“will not merely spell damage to the prestige of the League, but will 
bring a train of disasters on mankind.” 

This editorial tells us that Japan chose a most psychological moment 
to play her game of high stakes from the “seizure of Manchuria down 
to the establishment of the puppet government of Mr. Henry P’u,” and 
blames the League for not opposing a “firm front to aggression.” 

GENEVA AND SHANGHAI; “Foreign Affairs,” by George Glasgow; Con- 
temporary Review, London, April, 1932. 

A consideration of the salient facts of the Shanghai situation, the 
part played by Geneva, and the British attitude which, the author 
believes, has been since the beginning of the Far Eastern emergency 
“refreshingly sane,” and “a restraining influence at Geneva.” 
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Hicuway To Hostiities, THE; by George Bronson Rea; Far Eastern 
Review (American), Shanghai, March, 1932. 

The editor believes that denial to Japan of the “right of self-preser- 
vation” will lead to war. This article is followed by others entitled 
“Japan Walks into a Trap” (at the time of the Washington Conference, 
1922), “The Pacifist Road to War” (through invoking the Nine-Power 
Treaty), “America Cannot Fight Japan,” etc. 

JapAN IN MANCHURIA; unsigned; Manchester Guardian Weekly, Man- 
chester, April 8, 1932. 

Japan’s policy in Manchuria, however justifiable, has alienated’ the 
Mahchurian farmer. China has always been able to get rid of unwelcome 
invaders and will inevitably do so again. 

JAPAN'S Future 1N MancuHuria—Dependent Upon Colonization; by 
S. Washio; Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, April 21, 1932. 

Japan’s power of mass colonization will determine her future strength 
in Manchuria, and “this is just the problem in which she lacks confi- 
dence,” says the author. Japanese in Manchuria ten years ago were 
estimated at 200,000, and the estimate remains unchanged today, while 
the number of Chinese has practically doubled. Old attitudes and old 
inhibitions must be changed. 

Japan’s MISSION IN THE Far East; by Count M. Soyeshima; Japan Weekly 
Chronicle (British), Kobe, April 14, 1932. 

In a public lecture Count Soyeshima deals with historical aspects of 
this question and also looks into the future. From the Restoration 
onward, Japan’s mission has been “to maintain the integrity of China,” 
first against the Russians, next against the Germans. This humanitarian 
record was spoiled only by the unworthy blunder of Japan’s statesmen 
in attempting to gain the 21 Demands through an ultimatum rather 
than peaceably by diplomatic means. Chinese resentment against the 
Treaty of 1915 and her consequent sabotage on the terms of the treaty 
may be recognized as the chief cause of today’s trouble. The Chinese 
boycott is another outgrowth of that blunder. One evil led to another, 
and we have the Shanghai imbroglio. World supervision of China’s 
administration until such time as China is sufficiently developed to govern 
herself in an orderly way is the only solution. 

Japan’s TrapE WitH CHINA Durinoe 1931; editorial; Japan Trade 
Review, Yokohama, March, 1932. 

Tables showing the considerable drop in Japan’s trade. The effect 
of the anti-Japanese boycott among cotton textiles, hosiery goods, refined 
sugar and marine products showing a drop of from 80 to 90%. 

JAPAN’S VENTURE IN CHINA; survey; Review of Reviews, New York, May, 
1932. 

A review of American journal opinion. 

INDEPENDENCE LooMING?—special correspondence; North-China Herald 
(British), Shanghai, April 12, 1932. 

A correspondent from Peiping discusses rumored prospects for the 
North of China again cutting adrift from Nanking. 

“I NDEPENDENT-FREE-CiTy STATE” SCHEME FOR SHANGHAI, THE; unsigned ; 
China Weekly Review, Shanghai, April 23, 1932. 

Discussion of a scheme being, it is said, widely circulated about 
Shanghai in pamphlet form, but under the cloak of great secrecy as to 
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origin (which is supposed not to be Japanese). The Review concludes: 
“Only time will tell whether the present secret and underground intrigue 
for the creation of an independent-city-state at Shanghai, has the support 
of the administration of the International Settlement. In this connec- 
tion readers of the Review are referred to a recent article in these col- 
umns (April 2) wherein it was shown quite conclusively that the present 
Municipal Council, due to political intrigue at the last election, prac- 
tically amounts to a Japanese ‘puppet’ government.’ 


JAPAN, A REALISTIC VIEW; editorial ; Outlook, New York, April, 1932. 
“Is or is not China a backward nation?” This is the ground on which 
Japan bases her case. “Even if Japan should convince a reluctant world 
that the Chinese government is unworthy of the name, it is unlikely that 
she will be able to hold all the spoils she has taken.’’ Yet, treaties and 
guarantees have availed little and, ‘thanks to Japan’s reminder, dis- 
armament is not yet practical business.” 


Japan Goes InTo Reverse Acainst Russia; by Rodney Gilbert; Asia, 
New York, May, 1932. 

“The culmination of the Japanese military adventure in Manchuria 
in the inauguration of Mr. Henry Pu-yi as ‘president’ in the realm 
once conquered as a family estate by his ancestor Nurhachu, and now 
reconquered by Japanese arms, has given the world a decidedly disagree- 
able impression of the present temper of the Japanese nation. The out- 
come of Japan’s swift elimination of the whole Chang Hsueh-liang régime 
is not an honest conquest, frankly violating the treaties that guarantee 
China’s territorial and administrative integrity and put a ban upon a 
resort to arms as an instrument of policy. It is a flimsy oriental excuse, 
which seems to satisfy the Asiatic sense of the proprieties, when ‘face’ 
is at stake, but which, to the occidental observer, suggests nothing but 
impudent make-believe. It looks indeed like a first application of the 
‘back-to-Asia’ principle that is said to be the theme of much earnest 
discussion in Tokyo. This means the handling of oriental problems in 
the oriental way, without reference to occidental etiquette, taste or good 
will, Viewed in this light the puppet show that Japan produced at 
Changchun in the second week of March not only is a rather pathetic 
and shabby farce, but also manifests a new Japanese attitude toward 
foreign relations—an attitude profoundly disturbing to those with inter- 
ests in the way of what Japan considers her needs. This is indicated by 
the reaction in Moscow, where the workings of the oriental mind are 
much better understood than in any other occidental capital.” 

What will these things mean in Moscow? 


JAPANESE Boycott AGAIN ; editorial ; New Republic, New York, April 13, 
1932. 

An answer to Mr. Brailsford’s article in the same number favoring 

the boycott. The desirability of giving the League as powerful a weapon 

as the boycott is denied. Furthermore, war, though in the form of a 

boycott, will be no more successful in ending war in 1932 than it was 


in 1914. 


Japanese Dua Diptomacy; by Hugh Byas; Asia, New York, May, 1932. 
This duality lies in the army-civilian cleavage in Japan, but “the 
army to a large extent has been the creator as well as the instrument of 
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a national policy. It is not simply the case of a masterful general in the 
field forcing his government’s hand.” 

JAPANESE EXPEDITION Is a FaiLure; by E. U. Barung; China Weekly 
Review, Shanghai, April 30, 1932. 

The author, writing from Harbin on April 17, says the expedition 
to that center was not a success, and states that it will take Japan two 
years to subjugate and “‘pacify’”’ Manchuria. 

Justice in SHANGHAI; by C. Y. W. Meng; China Critic, Shanghai, March 
31, 1932. 

A discussion of the functioning of the Special District Court of 
Shanghai, which in April, 1930, took the place of the Shanghai Provi- 
sional Court, which had in turn come into being on the occasion of the 
rendition of the old Mixed Court of Shanghai. There has recently been 
some foreign criticism of the new Court. The author concludes that 
“the Shanghai foreign die-hards and municipal authorities want the old 
Mixed Court” back again. 

LEAGUE OF Nations’ RECORD IN THE SINO-JAPANESE CoNFLICT; by R. Les- 
lie Buell, New York Times, March 27, 1932. 

The research director of the Foreign Policy Association presents a 
discussion of what the League has done and what it has left undone under 
the Covenant designed to protect all of the member states. 

LETTERS FROM THE MANCHURIAN Borner; by Nora Waln; 4¢lantic 
Monthly, Boston, April, 1932. 

These letters written by an American woman in Tientsin before 
September 18, 1931, describe the anti-Japanese boycott as it operated in 
that city. It indicates that the boycott was enforced by student groups 
in a highly arbitrary manner and that the Chinese government officials 
did nothing to interfere with the boycott even when it meant the wanton 
destruction of property. 

MANCHURIA: THE New State; in Japanese; by Tadao Yanaihara; Kaizo, 
Tokyo, April, 1932. 

The Manchurian Incident is the outcome of a collision between 
Japanese imperialism and Chinese xationalism. The international posi- 
tions of America and Russia have supplied the lateral pressures which 
have brought about this clash. When the Manchurian Incident is said 
to be due to Japanese imperialism, naturally this imperialism means the 
capitalistic policy to protect capital. We can not, however, admit that 
the Manchurian Incident is simply the result of such imperialism, since 
Japanese agriculture is still in a precapitalistic state of development. 
China, especially Manchuria, which was baptized by nationalism, is now 
rapidly approaching the form of a capitalistic state. To reiterate—the 
Manchurian Incident should be understood as a clash between these two 
countries which are now progressing on the same line and belonging to 
different stages of economic development. 

MANCHURIAN Mupp.e, THE; unsigned; Seamen’s Journal, San Francisco, 
May 1, 1932. 

MANCHURIAN SALT REVENUE; special correspondence ; North-China Herald 
(British), Shanghai, April 19, 1932. 

A Mukden correspondent, writing at length on this topic, states that 
up to April 8 over four million dollars of this revenue had been seized 
by the Japanese military. 
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NATIONAL EMERGENCY CONFERENCE, THE; by Paul K. Whang; China 
Weekly Review, Shanghai, April 16, 1932. 

An account of a highly urgent conference on political reunification out 
of which apparently little has come. 

New CuHinA Looks TO THE West; by Grover Clark; Scribner’s, New York, 
May, 1932. 

The former publisher and editor of the Peking Leader, who has lived 
all his life in the Orient, shows how the westernizing of China has 
been an important factor in the unexpected military resistance to Japan’s 
inroads at Shanghai. He describes the slow but steady infiltration of 
foreign ideas and their extent over the past generation. 

Peace ParLeys, THE; editorial; Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
March 31, 1932. 

“No great expedition seems to be made with the peace parleys in Shang- 
hai. According to Japanese reports, one thing that blocks the way is Mr. 
Yoshizawa’s insistence on novel definitions for old and familiar words. 
It is stated that ‘withdrawal’ must be interpreted as meaning only such 
withdrawal as will permit of an armistice. A critic disposed to be cap- 
tious might suggest that there could hardly be an armistice without war, 
and the Japanese have insisted from the beginning that they are not and 
have not been making war. A great deal of difficulty has been created by 
the failure of existing words to convey the right meaning. A boycott 
has been characterised as war (without weapons) while the disarmament 
of troops, the armed occupation of strategic points, the reduction of forts 
by heavy artillery and aerial bombing, and the devastation of several 
square miles of crowded human habitations, have all been excluded from 
the definition of war.” 

PRESENT CONDITIONS IN MANCHURIA; by Souno Inouye; Mid-Pacific Maga- 
zine, Honolulu, May, 1932. 

The writer, a staff member of the Honolulu Advertiser, expecting to 
find some sort of war and chaos in a “wild and woolly land,” discovered 
instead an impressive array of war correspondents, “military observers,” 
business men and school children, of many countries, going about their 
daily routine. He writes: “and local papers print all ‘war news’ under 
the caption ‘hunghudze (bandit) notes’ on inside pages.” His visit through 
the main cities of Manchuria, particularly Mukden and Dairen, is 
recounted here with keen observation. 

PRESENT SITUATION, THE; Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, April, 1932. 

Context of an open appeal published in Shanghai papers by a group 
of Chinese missionaries of the Fitch Memorial Church and describing 
the treatment of members of their mission by a detachment of Japanese 
soldiers. —The Japanese reply to this appeal is given, and further a state- 
ment appearing in the February issue of the Bulletin of the National 
Christian Council of Japan concerning the troubles in China. A Shang- 
hai refugee’s experience and excerpts from letters describing revival in 
war-stricken Manchuria are also appended. 

PROBLEME DES SANCTIONS, Le; editorial ; Journal de Genéve, March 8, 1932. 

The activities of the League of Nations, especially concerning the 
question of economic sanctions, are criticized. The United States has 
taken up the problem and awaits Geneva’s action on article 16 of the 
Covenant. 


PROLONGED War WITH Japan, IN Case oF A; by Liu Hsu-jung; China 
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Critic, Shanghai, April 28, 1932. 

An article translated from the Sin Wen Pao by Lin Yu. Considera- 
tion of problems of national defence, military strength, ease of mobiliza- 
tion, internal dissension, Reds, etc. 


Pu-Y1I, THE PuPpPEeT OF JAPAN; by Princess Der-ling; Saturday Evening 


Post, Philadelphia, April 30, 1932. 

The former first lady in waiting to the late empress dowager of 
China, Tsu-hsi, tells of the background, childhood and education of 
Pu-yi, the head of the newly created state of Manchoukuo in Man- 
churia. A more pathetic figure in the world today cannot be found. 
Since the day of his birth in 1906 he has been buffeted by fate and 
forced to suffer untold hardships and indignities. he author outlines 
the history of the Manchu people and especially the reign of the Manchu 
Dynasty in China, and relates the fate of the imperial family during and 
after the revolution in China. 


QuELLEs SonT LES INTENTIONS DU JAPON A SHANGHAI?—by J. Em. 


Lemiére ; Revue Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, April 14, 1932. 

As one who has lived in the Orient, and in Shanghai especially, for a 
great number of years, the author is well qualified to discuss this con- 
troversial question. Shanghai has developed into a port of first impor- 
tance in the Far East, and Japan realizes that a control of Shanghai is 
as useful, not to say as important, to her economic development as the 
control of Manchuria. 


RamLway RIVALRIES IN MANCHURIA BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN, Part I; 


by T. A. Bisson; Foreign Policy Reports, New York, April 13, 1932. 

The drastic action taken by Japan in September, 1931, grew out of 
the challenge on the part of Chinese-controlled railroads to Japanese 
railroad control in Manchuria. The effectiveness of this competition is 
evidenced by the radical reduction in the profits of the South Manchuria 
Railway Company, although some of this reduction must be charged to 
depression. However, the earnings of the Chinese railroads increased in 
spite of depression. The seriousness of this competition would be in- 
creased by the completion of the harbor at Hulutao. The Japanese gov- 
ernment endeavored to bring about a traffic agreement, but a conference 
between the Chinese and Japanese was productive of no results. When 
the Japanese secured control of Manchuria they immediately suspended 
through traffic on the Chinese lines, using them simply as feeders for the 
S.M.R. Asa result, the Japanese railway is now showing an increasing 
profit. ‘The adjustment of conflicting Sino-Japanese railway interests is 
a problem that the League Commission of Inquiry will have to face. A 
plan of codperation is feasible, since Manchuria is large enough to ade- 
quately support both railway systems.—P. S. B. 


REALISM OF JAPANESE DipLomacy, THE; by Lincoln Colcord; Harpers’, 


New York, April, 1932. 

An extremely significant and provocative article based on the author’s 
assumption that the world has been living in a dreamy miasma of hopes 
and wishes since the European war, and that these unrealistic dreams 
have unfitted the world to think or react realistically to the eminently 
ordinary and to-be-expected procedure of Japan in China. Much of his 
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criticism of the inefficacy of the so-called “safeguards of peace’ that 
have been invented since 1918 is sound, though one suspects that Mr. 
Colcord has not been so isolated in his critical opinion of these imperfect 
instruments as he seems to think. But if intelligent people the world 
over have shared his belief in their imperfection, the majority of them are 
not likely to share his opinion on what he describes as the dangerously 
futile attitude of the public mind toward questions of peace which has de- 
veloped in the last decade. One could write a neat answer to many of his 
generalizations of this nature, but one must nevertheless be grateful for 
his challenging and realistic expressions on many other points. 

RECONSTRUCTION IN CHINA; by Archibald Rose; International Affairs, 
London, March, 1932, 

A summary of the suggestions put forward in an address at Chatham 
House on “The Crisis in the Far East” on February 9, 1932. China 
should be strengthened, for then security would be afforded to all in 
every part of Chinese territory. The importance of a plan of recon- 
struction is stressed. 

RIDDLE OF RussiA, THE; editorial ; Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
April 28, 1932. 

Comment on the sudden entry of Russia into the arena of Manchuria, 
“after months of Sphinx-like silence.” 

SHAKAI MinsHu TO (Social Democratic Party) CoNFERENCE; in Japa- 
nese ; Shakai Seisaku Jiho, Tokyo, March, 1932. 

One of the immediate effects of the Sino-Japanese conflict in Man- 
churia upon the people of this country is the revival of nationalist senti- 
ment. The influence of nationalist organizations is increasing. A new 
political party called the Japan Producers’ Party was formed last year. 
Another party to be known as the National Socialist Party is just 
in course of formation. Among its “supporting bodies” is the Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions (Sérengo). Under these circumstances the adop- 
tion of a new policy by the Shakai Minshi TO is an interesting event. 
Mr. Abe, as Chairman of the Central Executive Committee, in his 
address at the opening of the Conference, outlined the policy of the party. 
What the party is aiming at, he said, is the adoption of a planned 
economic order which is national, not international. He urged the 
downfall of the intermediate, unjustified forces which assert themselves 
by intruding between the Emperor and the nation, and the e»zablish- 
my of a socialist Japan by peaceful means in the name of the Emperor. 
—S. U. 

SHANGHAI; by Karl Haushofer; Geopolitik, Berlin, April, 1932. 

The attack on Shanghai was the greatest possible ethical, geopolitical 
and military-technical error, and Japan will stand in history as an 
example of a nation running amuck.' 

SHANGHAI Crisis, THE; Record of a Discussion at Chatham House on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1932; International Affairs, London, March, 1932. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. O. M. Green, who described the 
geography and government of the Shanghai area. He spoke highly of 
the Municipal Council and its work. It is true that it had required 
assistance from landing parties from the ships in the harbor in order to 
maintain order, but these landing parties were always international and 
for purposes of defense. From the beginning of the Sino-Japanese trouble 
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in Manchuria last autumn, the troubles of the Municipal Council in- 
creased. They did keep order, but could not suppress the boycott. He did 
not regard the landing of Japanese marines as necessary. 

Major General Sir John Duncan said that the only similarity between 
the work of the Shanghai Defense Force in 1927-28 and the landing of 
Japanese Marines in 1932 was that the purpose was to protect their own 
nationalists. In the former case the purpose was carried out as peacefully 
as possible, in the latter force was used with very little provecation. 

Mr. G. W. Swire held that Great Britain could mot afford to lose 
her trade with Manchuria, and that seemed the inevitable result of the 
Japanese occupation. Furthermore, the Chinese boycott might become 
anti-foreign in general, likewise damaging British trade. 

Mr. N. K. Roscoe discussed some of the difficulties Japan had en- 
countered in dealing with China and emphasized the point that Japanese 
marines had only occupied the posts assigned them in Shanghai in the 
area that “they were charged to protect according to the plan established 
by the Commander of the International forces.” If Japan’s action was a 
violation of the territorial integrity of China the same is equally true of 
all powers maintaining troops in Shanghai, since none has the treaty right 
to do so. 

Sir Frederick Whyte denied a similarity between events in 1927 and 
in 1932. He said that “when governments capitulate to their General 
Staffs they get into the mess than Japan is in now. . . . It is precisely be- 
cause the Japanese have not a civil policy behind their military movement, 
and have given rein to their generals, that the world is faced with one of 
the gravest crises we have encountered since the war.” The proposed 
neutral zone was a deliberate revival of nineteenth-century methods in 
China. 

Sir Arthur Salter maintained that although Japan’s economic position 
was difficult it did not justify their action in Shanghai. He believed that 
inaction by the League would mean loss of prestige in the Far East on 
the part of all western nations. 

Professor Arnold Toynbee said that the Japanese had demonstrated 
that the British Navy was totally incapable of operating in the Pacific. 
Now that her impotence was apparent, it was of supreme importance 
for her to try to maintain the system of collective guarantees. Otherwise 
the British Empire would face dismemberment at the hands of ravenous 
and predatory powers. 

Major A. H. Horsfall said that Japan must expand somewhere. Let 
it be west toward Asia and not south toward Australia.—P. S. B. 


SHANGHAI TRAGEDY, THE; editorial; Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, April, 


1932. 


This article dated March 1, 1932, outlines the Chinese viewpoint of 
the “undeclared war.” In a sequel dated March 15, the editor is more 
hopeful of the future cessation of hostilities and views favorably the 
efforts of the League of Nations in that direction. 


Some Notes ON THE SINO-JAPANESE IMBROGLIO; by A. H. Charteris; 


Australian Quarterly, March 14, 1932. _ 
A summary of important facts regarding the geography and diplomacy 
of Manchuria. The author does not believe that the League merits the 
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criticism which it has received, since China invoked the weakest and 
most ineffectual clause in the Covenant—Arrticle 11. That the Covenant 
applies to the Manchurian situation, at least according to the Japanese 
version of the affair, is doubted. 


STALEMATE IN THE Far East; by Harold S. Quigley; Current History, New 
York, May, 1932. 
A review of events in the Far East during March, 1932. 


STATEMENT RECORDING THE EvoLvING THINKING AND ATTITUDES OF A 
Group OF CHINESE WOMEN IN THE Y. W. C. A. IN RESPECT oF 
INTERNATIONAL ACTION, A; by T’soo Sing Dzang Chen (on behalf of 
the National Committee of the Y. W. C. A. of China) ; “Green Year” 
Supplement, Shanghai, April, 1932. 

This statement presented by the National Committee of the 
Y. W. C. A. of China records for the League Commission of Enquiry 
the evolution of thought in the organization re Sino-Japanese relations 
for the last six months, together with their telegraphic communications 
appealing to women in all countries. These women in China are asking 
for peace and justice, and they believe that there “still remains a great 
opportunity in the hands of the League’s Commission of Enquiry.” 


Stimson Nore oF JANuARY 7, 1932, THE; editorial; by Quincy Wright; 
pa Journal of International Law, Washington, D. C., April, 
1932. 

Stimson’s note may make possible the realization of the following 
propositions in international law: (1) de facto occupation of territory 
gives no title, (2) treaties contrary to the rights of third states are void, 
(3) treaties in the making of which non-pacific means have been em- 
ployed are void. 


Stimson Nore oF JANUARY 7, 1932; American Journal of International 
Law, Washington, D. C., April, 1932. 
Full quotation of the paragraphs involved relating to the situation 
in the Far East and the subsequent official communications on the 
subject. 


Unper Fire; by Nora Waln; Atlantic Monthly, New York, May, 1932. 
Letters written from Tientsin, described as “the Manchurian border,” 
between September 6 and November 13, 1931. 


War Losses IN GREATER SHANGHAI—FACTS AND FIGURES; unsigned; 
China Critic, Shanghai, March 24, 1932. 


Wuat Mancuvuria Means To CHINA’s Future; by W. W. Yen; New 
York Times, March 27, 1932. 
Part of the introductory preface by the Minister Plenipotentiary of 
China to the United States to the book “China Speaks: Meaning of the 
Conflict Between China and Japan,” by Chih Meng, recently published 
by the Macmillan Company. 


WHEN Does War Exist ?—editorial ; by Quincy Wright; American Journal 
of International Law, Washington, D. C., April, 1932. 
A discussion of the rules of international law governing the com- 
mencement of war. It is shown that the de facto war in Manchuria 
is not unique. 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


PHILIPPINES CoUNCIL REPORT 


A letter from the Secretary of the Philippines Council dated Apri 
reports on the activities of the group in prosecuting research work, enlisting 
the codperation of the outstanding research men of the Islands; or. the 
securing of sustaining members at the fee of 20 pesos, or $10.00; on the 
promotion of Paciric AFFAIRS circulation; and on the recent visit of Mr. 
W. L. Holland. On this latter occasion a trip was made to Baguio to look 
over the site proposed in the Philippines Council’s invitation for the 1933 
Conference. 
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I. P. R. Group In SHANGHAI 


Mr. Wellington Liu, in charge of the Shanghai office of the Institute, 
writes on April 14 that the I. P. R. group there gave a welcome dinner to 
Dr. and Mrs. Harold Rugg, visiting educationalists, and was arranging inter- 
views, lectures and group discussions during their visit. 


RESIGNATION OF Mrs. M. C. MILLer 


On May first Mrs. Marguerite C. Miller severed her relations with the 
Institute, her resignation, which had been tendered earlier in the year, taking 
effect on that date. Mrs. Miller has acted as office manager for the central 
headquarters since 1928 and had previously assisted in the business organiza- 
tion of the 1927 conference under Galen R. Weaver. She managed the office 
staff at both Kyoto and Shanghai conferences in 1929 and 1931. Mrs. Miller 
sailed for Shanghai on May 12 to take a position with the Comacrib Press of 
that city. Her earlier departure, scheduled for February, was delayed because 
of the outbreak of hostilities in the Shanghai area. Since Mrs. Miller’s 
departure Miss Neill James has charge of office arrangements at the Hono- 
lulu headquarters. 


Mr. AND Mrs. F. M. KeEEsInc 


Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Keesing are scheduled to arrive in Honolulu on 
June 4 for a period of investigation in connection with their research project 
on “Government of Pacific Dependencies.” They have been in Peiping since 
the close of the China Conference, at work on the manuscript of their earlier 
investigations. 

AGENDA SUGGESTIONS 


Since the last issue of Pacitric AFFAIRS, official statements on 1933 con- 
ference agenda have come in from three more national groups, the British, 
American and Canadian. In each case the recommendations were characterized 
as tentative and subject to alteration. Excerpts or entire reprints from among 
the various national statements will be published in this department from 
time to time. 

I. P. R. AND TRADE CONVENTION 


When the National Foreign Trade Council of America held its first mid- 
Pacific trade convention in Honolulu during the first week of May, inviting 
delegates from all other Pacific countries to attend, the Central Secretariat of 
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the Institute as a courtesy to convention guests placed a set of reference works 
in the convention headquarters office and established an information desk in 
the lobby of the Royal Hawaiian, the convention hotel. This desk was under 
the charge of Miss Neill James, who arranged a comprehensive display oi 
Institute publications, including a bound set of the 1931 data papers, the 
University of Chicago’s “Pacific Book Shelf,” separate pamphlets speciall\ 
pertinent to the convention program, and a file of Paciric AFFairs. Here 
inquiries concerning the Institute’s work were answered and orders for publi- 
cations taken. 

Mr. Loomis and Miss Green were in frequent attendance on the sessions 
and in contact with convention delegates. Mr. Frank Atherton, member oi 
the Pacific Council, Mr. Wallace Alexander, Vice-Chairman of the American 
Council, Mr. Wallace R. Farrington and President David L. Crawford, 
members of the Hawaii Group at the Shanghai conference, were speakers from 
time to time, and some references to the Institute’s interest in economic rela 
tions in the Pacific were made. 

A number of American consular officers and commercial attachés from 
Oriental and other Pacific posts were in attendance. There was a large group 
from Japan, headed by Mr. Masao Shibusawa, son of the late Honorary 
Chairman of the Japan Institute Council, Viscount Shibusawa. Chinese dele- 
gates were all Hawaii residents; there were two or three visitors from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and elsewhere. 


PUBLICATIONS Price List 


Central headquarters has issued a pamphlet listing under subject heads 
the available publications of the Institute from 1925 onward, with prices. 


Dr. Nrrose’s VIsIT 


On April 21 Dr. Inazo Nitobé, Pacific Council member for Japan, and 
Mrs. Nitobé were guests of the Hawaii Council at a large dinner party at 
the Oahu Country Club. Mr. Robbins B. Anderson, chairman of the Council, 
presided, and Mr. Frank Atherton introduced the speaker. Dr. Nitobé spoke 
on the increased need for quiet reflection, cool-tempered study and a strength- 
ening of the bonds of tolerance and friendship in times of international stress 
and pleaded for the “long view” in international relations as opposed to hasty 
judgments based on the clouded vision of the moment. He and Mrs. Nitobé 
proceeded to the United States mainland on the following noon aboard the 
“Tatsuta Maru,” after a talk by Dr. Nitobé before the University of Hawaii 
student assembly on opportunities for interracial codperation in Hawaii. He 
will spend several months in America. 


Apvisory CoMMITTEE MEETING 


On May 12 Dr. T. Z. Koo, member of the China Council of the Insti- 
tute and member attendant at three conferences, passed through Honolulu on 
his way home from a several months’ lecture tour in America. Dr. Koo met 
with members of the Advisory Committee and central staff at noon at the 
Pacific Club, and shared with them some thoughts on the problem of render- 
ing more effective the liberal will of individuals in all countries and the 
organized efforts of international bodies concerned with mutual understanding 
and peace. Dr. Leighton Stuart, of Yenching University, Peiping, also a 
member of previous Institute conferences, was the second guest of the day, 
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bringing a brief message regarding the application of Institute discussion and 
study methods at a critical time in his university’s life this past winter. Mr. 
Loomis reported on current matters pertaining to 1933 agenda and research. 
Dr. Koo spoke at a public meeting in Honolulu that evening under the 
auspices of the Inter-church Federation on the Christian Approach to Inter- 
national Problems. 
AMERICAN CounciL MEMORANDA 

The American Council’s New York office has, since the beginning of 
March, issued weekly memoranda assembling in brief form the essential 
known facts on controversial or much discussed issues of the day. These have 
been made available to members, newspaper editors, and others specially 
interested. The bulletins give opinions on both sides where the issue is contro- 
versial, and adopt no dogmatic tone in any case. The subjects covered, to date, 
have been On United States Trade with Japan, On an Embargo or Boycott of 
Japan, On United States Trade with China, On the Chinese Boycott of Jap- 
anese Goods, On Soviet-Japanese Fisheries, On Iron and Steel in Japan and 
Manchuria, On Soya Beans, and (May 5) on Communism in China (A). 


THE FRENCH CoMMITTEE ON PAciFIC PROBLEMS 

Mr. Roger Lévy, Secretary of the Committee, sends us on April 16 the 
following account of the latest meeting, which took place at the Palais Royal 
under the chairmanship of M. Albert Sarraut, senator and former Governor- 
General of Indo-China: The Committee listened to an important communica- 
tion from M. Jean Ray on the position and rights of Japan in Manchuria. It 
is recognized that Japan has the essential right to preserve the leased territory 
of the Kuantung Peninsula and the South Manchuria Railway zone. She 
possesses further contracts concerning railway concessions and industrial con- 
cessions, and finally a group of jurisdictional rights. 

M. Jean Escarra, professor of the Faculty of Law, had developed this 
same theme in a communication addressed to the Committee some five days 
previously, and he had noted in his conclusion the belief that Japan held in 
Manchuria a collection of privileges most of which were vitiated at the root by 
a mixture of political and juridical uncertainty. Replying to this statement of 
M. Escarra, M. Ray showed that it is impossible to separate the political from 
the juridical, and that no one could deny the formidable development of Man- 
churia since the exercise of Japanese influence there. Taking up the principal 
agreements, notably those of 1905, 1915 and 1922, which determined the 
relations between Japan and China, M. Ray recalled that it is a peculiar state 
of law which exists today in China, and declared that even this law, however 
much it should be safeguarded, could not be considered as uniform throughout 
the country. He concluded by invoking on behalf of Japan arguments of a 
juridical as well as a humane nature. After comments by Messrs. Angoulvant 
and Casenave and General Vidal, the discussion was adjourned to be resumed 
on May 19. 

INSTITUTE ForuM 
Further opinions on conference program, excerpted from individual 
opinion letters. 
Peace Machinery 

“T am inclined to think that at the next conference the Institute should take 
up the vital issue of “The Peace Machinery in the Pacific.” Because of the 
recent events in the Far East a profound change has come over the League, 
the Kellogg Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty. By the time we gather at the 
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fifth conference, the present political excitement will be over and we will 
be in a position to face ‘the realities’ in the Orient with a more academic 
attitude.” 


Conflict of Economic Life 


“As one of the rank and file who attended the Conference in China, my 
criticism of the program was that it was too much spread out. I attempted to 
prepare for the Conference several months in advance by reading all the 
material which was sent to me or which I could obtain, but found that the 
program was so wide that only the most superficial study could be made. 

“My first recommendation, therefore, would be that the Program Com- 
mittee this year should attempt to narrow the program so that those who 
propose to attend could focus their studies in preparing for the work of the 
Conference. I think that two of the most successful round tables at the 
Conference in China were those on Silver and Coastal and Inland Naviga- 
tion. The explanation of the success of these two round tables is that we had 
members in attendance who had given special study to these subjects. 

“My recommendation, therefore, would be that the program for the next 
Conference should be concentrated on the conflict of economic life in the 
Pacific and that this should be the main theme for conference discussion. The 
conflict of political life in the Pacific will, of necessity, be involved in the 
discussions, as will also be the conflict of cultural life, but only as subsidiary 
to the main theme.” 


Economic Planning 


“The suggestion in the tentative program seems to have been made under 
the influence of the idea very fashionable at the time that the world is suf- 
fering from too little planning, and that economic planning on a large scale 
is indicated. I think it is rather dangerous to proceed along this line, danger- 
ous, I mean, from the point of view of a good discussion. It may mean that 
enthusiastic intellectuals with no experience will propound a series of plans 
for the whole Pacific area. Another section of the Conference will have to 
dispute this method of approach and suggest that you cannot plan until you 
know the facts, and that the work of the Institute should be devoted to 
ascertaining the facts, understanding the capacities and methods of thought 
of the individual human beings who have to work out any plans. 

“T for one am prepared to affirm the proposition that the world is suffering 
from too much planning. Both capitalists and Governments functioning as 
State Capitalists have laid down plans and committed themselves to capital 
expenditures which have failed partly because they do not know the facts, and 
partly because the individual was not sufficiently competent to follow the 
plans. The natural reaction to a failure of planning of this type is to think 
that the plan was not large enough, and that an extension comprehending 
facts previously omitted will rectify the fault, but I believe that this method 
is predoomed to failure. I may be answered that this is the question we can 
discuss, but I suggest that it is a barren discussion, for in the first place we 
are in a world crisis, and the next 24 months will have decided the problem 
one way or another, and, in the second place, the discussion, a general ques- 
tion of method, will divert attention from a detailed consideration of the facts 
which are important from every point of view. 

“Australia has proceeded upon the philosophy of State Capitalism and is 
suffering huge losses as a consequence, and is looking round for a way out 
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towards individualism; some of the acts incorporating public services delib- 
erately instruct the authority to work out plans. These plans have not 
succeeded and if they do not succeed within a small State like Victoria, with 
an area of 88,000 square miles and less than 2,000,000 people, how are they 
to succeed in an area covering more than half the earth? In our plan of 
work these matters come in their logical place, but they are not allowed to 
obscure other problems. For instance, the plan of the book ‘Peopling Aus- 
tralia,’ second series, traces various plans to increase population by encour- 
agement of immigration, by public works and by land settlement, and the 
conclusion as shown by my paper on Development Policy given to the 1929 
Conference was very adverse to these plans.” 


Political Organization 

“T would suggest the topic ‘Federal Systems in Pacific Countries.’ As 
you know, the United States, Canada and Australia all have federal systems. 
India is considering such a system and many Chinese leaders are thinking 
about federalism for China.” 


China, Population, and Peace 

“Apart from the program suggested, in my own judgment the most impor- 
tant question in the Pacific area at the present moment is the condition of China. 
It may be impossible to deal with this adequately or even at all at the forth- 
coming conference, but it should never be lost sight of. Another important 
issue which is linked up with the situation in China is the ever apparent fact 
of the unequal distribution of population and natural resources in Pacific 
countries. A third matter which might well warrant thorough investigation 
and discussion is the effectiveness of existing peace machinery in view of recent 
events in the Far East, and the methods that must be taken to remedy the 
defects.” 


Economic Planning—a Remote Issue 

“TI can see no prospects of economic planning in the U. S. A., excepting by 
individual industries. I do see these signs, commonly nothing more than a 
desire for individual industries to plan, so as to adjust production to probable 
consumptive demand. These attempts, so far as | am acquainted with them, 
have proved abortive because of our attitude towards legislation on trusts. I 
see little prospect that there can be economic planning by industries until 
we permit cartel information, and place such cartels under some form of 
governmental regulation, as we do common carriers and public utilities. This, 
I think, will come ultimately, perhaps at no very distant date. When we have 
this kind of planning industry by industry, a national plan may ultimately 
evolve, since the different industries would be competing with one another for 
their share of the consumer’s dollar. In the end, we may perhaps have interna- 
tional cartels with world planning for individual industries, and in the end, 
perhaps, a general world plan. However, this is all so remote that it seems to 
me hardly a more profitable subject for discussion at the conference than the 
adoption of a Soviet plan by a country like the U.S.A., in which nearly every- 
one is more or less capitalist. On the whole, I should say that the whole 
matter of economic planning is still too problematical for profitable discussion 
at this time. It is just a slogan of the moment, it seems to me. As a nation, 
like the British, we shall make progress towards economic planning, not by 
talking about it in general terms, but by dealing with circumscribed and 
specific matters, one at a time.” 
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